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HARPER & BROTHERS 


HAVE JUST 
PUBLISHED 








FROM INDIA TO THE PLANET MARS 
By Professor TH. FLOURNOY 


Translated from the French by Danrex B. VERMILYE. 


With Diagrams and Reproductions of Drawings. 


This is an account of the experiments with the “Geneva Medium,” Helen Smith, whose case is even 


more remarkable than that of Mrs. Piper at Boston. 


In her trances she lives the dual existence of an 


Indian princess and of an inhabitant of the planet Mars. Professor Flournoy and his fellow scientists 
have for more than five years experimented with these astounding psychical phenomena, and this book is 
an authentic account of their experiences. Post 8vo, $1.50 


WHILOMVILLE STORIES 


By STEPHEN CRANE 
Illustrated by Peter NEWELL. 

These are the best stories of boys ever written. 
Many a reader will smile at the doings of Jimmie 
Treseott, and the fighting “new boy” and the 
others. 

Post 8vo, $1.50 





RUSSIA ACAISS I. INDIA 


By ARC OSS COLQUHOUN 
This is “elcbeten book. The contents are: 
Historical Intgoduction. — Central Asia: Country 
and People. — The British Rule in India. — Afghan- 
istan and Persia. — Russia in Central Asia. — The 
Defence of India. 
Post 8vo, $1.50 








TO BE PUBLISHED 


ON SEPTEMBER 7 





CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND 
By H. B. MARRIOT WATSON 
This is a spirited story of the last century, the 
seene being laid in England. The hero falls unknow- 
ingly in love with the beautiful daughter of a daring 
smuggler. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated, $1.50 


HYPNOTISM IN MENTAL 


AND MORAL CULTURE 
By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS, M.D. 
This is a “ popular” exposition of an important 
subject, equally interesting to professional men and 
laymen. The question of a practically beneficent use 
of the power of hypnotism, its availability as a cura- 
tive and reformatory agency, is here ably treated. 





Post 8vo, $1.25 


THE LOST CONTINENT 
By CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
The author has laid his scenes in prehistoric 
times, on the lost continent of Atlantis. In its 
thrilling dramatic situations the story rivals Rider 
Haggard’s “She.” 
Post 8vo, $1.50 


THE DISHONOR OF FRANK SCOTT 
By M. HAMILTON 

The hero of this novel is the son of an English 
lord engaged to marry the daughter of an English 
army officer, upon whose staff he is. He sails ona 
P. & O. steamer for India, and meets during the 
voyage a young woman who is going out to wed an 
Indian potentate. The plot then develops fast. 

Post 8vo, $1.50 
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250TH THOUSAND 





TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Price . . . $1.50 


The demand for Miss Johnston’s novels still continues very large, To Have 
AND To Hop having reached a quarter million copies, and 
Prisoners OF Hope seventy thousand. 





BOOKS FOR 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN 


DIPLOMACY 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1776-1876. By Jonn W. Foster, 
former Secretary of State for the United States. 
8vo. 

Mr. Foster is exceptionally competent to write a diplo- 
matic history of the United States. He has been longer in 
the American diplomatic service than any other man, except 
John Quincey Adams. He served as United States Minister 
to Mexico, Russia, Spain, Germany, China, and Japan ; and 
has been a member of the most important high commission 
sitting in this country for many years. His book is one of 
great value, is enlivened by many personal sketches, and 
written in a popular style. 


THE MONITOR AND 
THE NAVY 


Under Steam. By Frank M. Bennett, Lieutenant 
U.S. Navy. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
Lieut. Bennett tells the very interesting story of the 

United States Navy from the time when steam and iron 

became the leading factors in construction and motive 

power. Beginning with the dramatic duel between the 

Monitor and the Merrimac he traces the history through 

the triumphs of Admiral Farragut, the sinking of the 

Albemarle by the Katahdin, to the great victories at Manila 

and Santiago. Lieut. Bennett was on the New York during 

the war with Spain. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By Mrs. Fanny Harpy Ecxstorm. With five full- 
page colored plates, and many illustrations in the 
text. Square 12mo, $1.00. 

This is a new thing in bird books. It is devoted toa 
single family, but one represented in all parts of the country. 
It describes all varieties of woodpeckers, their appearance, 
habits, and their tools — bill, foot, tail, and tongue. It is 
a very interesting book, attractively illustrated. 





SEPTEMBER 


HIGGINSON’S WORKS 
New Riverside Edition of the Writings of T. W. 

Hiearnson. Rearranged and revised by the author. 

Vols. I. and II.—Cueerrut YesterDAys and 
CONTEMPORARIES have already appeared. 

Vol. IIL—Army Lire in A Brack REGIMENT. 
With a portrait of Colonel Higginson in uniform. 

Vol. 1V.—WoMEN AND THE ALPHABET. 

12mo, $2 00 each. 

This is a new and handsome library edition of Colonel 
Higginson’s writings, in seven volumes. Vol. III. is the 
extremely interesting account of the colored regiment which 
he commanded ; Vol IV. groups his important and delight- 
ful essays relating to women and their rightful position in 
modern life. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND OrR. With a portrait and a 
view of Mr. Browning’s Study ina Garden. New 
Edition, two volumes in one, uniform with the 
Riverside Browning. $2.90. 

Mrs. Orr’s book is quite the best and fullest account yet 
published of Browning’s life, the London Atheneum declar- 
ing that *‘ Mrs. Orr has executed her delicate task with 
singular tact and discretion.” 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER 
FUR-BEARERS 


By Jonn Burrovuess. With fifteen illustrations in 
colors after Audubon, and a frontispiece from life. 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 

A charming book on squirrels, the chipmunk, wood- 
chuck, rabbit, muskrat, skunk, fox, weasel, mink, raccoon, 
porcupine, possum, and wild mice. Mr. Burroughs’s obser- 
vations on these are exceedingly interesting, and the 
reproduction of some of Audubon’s colored plates adds 
much to the value and attractiveness of the book. 








SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York 
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FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS 


On July 21, we published 


A GEORGIAN ACTRESS 


By PauLine BraprorD MackIg, author of “Ye Lyttle Salem Maide,” and “* Mademoiselle 
de Benry,” and on August 1, not quite two weeks later, we announced 


THE FIFTH THOUSAND 


This is a strong book and well worth reading. Illustrated. $1.50. 


On May 1, we published 


PHILIP WINWOOD 


By Rosert NerLson STEPHENS, author of “ An Enemy to the King,” “ A Gentleman 
Player,” ete., and on August 1, just three months later, we announced 


THE FIFTIETH THOUSAND 
The large sale it has had is enough said of this book. Illustrated. $1.50. 








It is a long time since a better sea story than 


EDWARD BARRY 


By Louis Breckg, author of “‘ By Reef and Palm” and “ Ridan, the Devil,” has appeared, 
and in this, his latest book, Mr. Becke is at his best. 


Illustrated. $1.50. a 





Just Published : 


| 
| HER BOSTON EXPERIENCES 


By MarGaret ALLSTON (nom de plume). Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
This is a most interesting and vivacious novel, dealing with society life in the Hub, 
with perhaps a tinge of the flavor of Vagabondia. We are not yet at liberty to give the 
true name of the author, but she is well known in literature. 








L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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McCLURE’S FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS 


Three Chicago Stories 
By EDITH WYATT 





HE SEPTEMBER McCLURE’S contains three tales which enter an entirely new 
field in fiction and which are sure to attract wide attention. They deal with contem. 
porary Chicago life. The German family of Hoffmans, in this group of stories, the self- 
centred Richard Elliot, and the puritan Miss Alden, all show Miss Wyatt's versatility in 
the delineation of widely diverging types of character. Miss Wyatt, unlike most authors, 
does not defend any one of her characters. On the other hand, not one of them escapes 
her searching satire, and each, at one time or another, is presented in an amusing light. 
A marriage makes possible the dramatic situation which gives rise to the action of the 
stories. They are illustrated in an original way by Frederic R. Gruger, who spent some 
time in Chicago for the purpose. 


TEN CENTS EVERYWHERE 























TIMELY PUBLICATIONS. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. Pp. 216. Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. A 
series of papers on the political and commercial aspects of our foreign policy. 
PartlI. The Government of Dependencies. Professor Theodore 8. Woolsey, and others. 
Partil. Militarism and Democracy. Hon. Carl Schurz. 
Part III. Commercial Relations of the United States with the Far East. Mr. b nanny ay C. Ford, and others. 
Part IV. Political Relations of the United States with the Far East. His Exceilency, Ting-fang, and others. 
CORPORATIONS AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Pp. 208. Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. This 


volume deals with pressing qrastions of the present one 
Part Control of Public-Service jons. Hon. B. 8 Coler, and othe 
Partil. Influence of C litical Life. Hon. William — 
Part Ill. Combination of Capital. Sunes B. Dill, Eeq., and others. 
PartIV. The Future of Protection. Hon. N. W. Aldrich, and others. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC AND GREAT BRITAIN. Selected Official Documents in 
the causes of war in South Africa. Pp. 72. Price, 75 cts. 
COMPLETE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. pyr iaZA™9%?> penw, 
Jefferson’s Inaugurals.) _ BRUSH AND PENCIL: 


An Illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 


This year is the centennial of the election of Thomas BRUSH AND PENCIL for the coming year will continue to devote 
Jefferson. The Directors of Old South Work have po ake ayy yt? Biter Tat nt 
just published Jefferson's two inaugurals in the Old Art'and Handicraft. - tL, —T.joejJ htt 
South Leaflets. As the starting point of a powerful 
political party, these papers are of great interest and 
value. 





Price, Five Cents. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, | THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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TIMELY BOOKS OF POLITICAL INTEREST 








WORLD POLITICS (The Chinese Crisis) 
At the End of the Nineteenth Century as Influenced by the Oriental Situation. 
By Professor Paut S. Rernscu, University of Wisconsin. Citizen’s Library. Half leather. $1.25 net. 
“A timely volume, “A scholarly and dispassionate discussion of the ‘* Timely and signifi- 
... focused upon the competition among the Great Powers for the control cant...a very inter- 
Chinese probiem.”’ of the less advanced nations of the earth.” esting book.’’—Newsand 
—Publishers’ Weekly, N.Y. —The Outlook. Courier, Charleston. 


A famous critie says: — “* World Politics’ gives the very best account of affairs in China I have seen. It 
could n’t have been better if it had been specially prepared for this crisis.” 


AMONG PREVIOUS ISSUES IN 


The Citizen’s Library of Economics, Politics, and Sociology. 


UNDER THE GENERAL Eprrorsuip oF RICHARD T. ELY, Pa.D., LL.D., 
Director of the School of Economics and Political Science, at University of Wisconsin. Each half leather, $1.25. 


** A highly valuable contribution to an important subject . . . the best piece of 
MONOPOLIES. AND work that Professor El i 
y has yet done. In any case, all readers will be impressed 
TRUSTS by the perfect candor and scientific reserve which characterize the book.” 
By Ricuarp T. Exx Ph D.. LL.D — Prof. CHARLES A. BuL1ock in the American Journal of Sociology. 


University of Wisconsin. ‘The most discriminating book that has yet appeared on the bo i pA yi 


ECONOMIC CRISES. “* Covers all the phases of the subject, and is full of valuable suggestions,” 
By Epwarp D. Jongs, Ph.D., Assistant a. a —Pittsburgh Chronicle, 
Professor of Eeonomies and Commer- We have had essays on economic crises; never before a complete and sys- 
cial Geography, Univ. of ‘Wisconsin. *™4tic treatise.’’ —Grorcs Ray WICKER. 


THE NEXT TO APPEAR, ANNOUNCED FOR IMMEDIATE ISSUE, WILL BE 


—, IN THE MONE- The first of these —_ <— —- the first <oemat attempt to supply 
an interpretation of the leading facts i entire monetary history of th 
pape Ba. " A. 4, = aes the race hens are briefer and pratw~l the nuiien of original inveatigati tions 
into special topics — the early paper currency of the States of North Carolina and 
B caanene i. Buuxock, Ph.D., of New Hampshire. 
illiams ege. 





DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE. 
With Studies of their Psychological, Economic, and Moral Foundations. 

By Franxurn H. Grpprines. Professor **The most profound and closely reasoned defense of territorial expansion that 
of Sociology in Columbia University, has yet appeared. .. . It is a calm, penetrating study of the trend of civilization 
author of * Principles of Sociology,’’ and of our part in it, as seen in the light of history and of evolutionary philosophy.”’ 
ete, 8vo, cloth, $2.50, —The Chicago Tribune. 


COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Tue SELECTION AND TRAINING OF COLONIAL OFFICIALS IN A Sropy 1x GovERNMENT. 
EnGLanD, HoLuanD, AND FRANCE. - By Franx J. Goopyrow, LL.D., Professor of Administrative 
By A. Lawrence Lowett, with an account of the East Law in Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net, 
India College at Haileybury (1806-1857), by H. Morse ** Strong and well reasoned.”’ 
STEPHENs. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. —Daily Evening Transcript (Boston). 
“A broad-minded and able study.”"—Chicago Tribune. ** Clear in style, orderly in arrangement, judicious in tem- 
“ His suggestions are judicious, practical, and timely.”’ per, and it admirably combines fascination with instruction.”’ 
—Congregationalist. —Daily Advertiser (Boston). 











AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL GROWTH IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Epmunp Hamutron Sears, A.M., Principal of Mary Institute, St. Louis. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net, 
‘*Simply, clearly, comprehensively, it summarizes the political development of every nation and every important province 
in the world are the present century.” —The Outlook, 
‘Mr, Sears . . . practically holds the field alone for the events of the past twenty years.”"—The Nation. 





Send for our Announcement List of New Fall Issues. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Messrs. D. Appleton & Company 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 


THE BOERS IN WAR 
The True Story of the Burghers in the Field 
By Howarp C. Hirieeas, author of “Oom Paul's People.” Elaborately illustrated with Photographs by 
the Author and Others. Uniform with “Oom Paul’s People.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
It will be of peculiar interest to American readers to know that Howard C. Hill author of ‘*Oom Paul’s People,” 
been with the Boer commandos in their campaigns, and has secured a wealth of Wheseny and artistic material in the 
mere of manuscript, notes and photographs, which have been incorporated in his pe pa “The Boers in War.’’ Mr. 
Hillegas was in Pretoria on various battlefields at the best times for observations of peculiar interest. The home life 
of Boer families in war time and the actual existence of the banghew ke in their laagers and intrenchments are vividly 
pes The writer had a personal acquaintance with = Boer leaders, and the opportunities which he has 
fella ie for “ telling the are side” — the unpublished story of the me campaigns — are unequaled, and they have been 
improved. book presents a new and oftentimes a most surprising view of the struggle of the Boers. 


AN EPIC OF THE WEST. 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 


A Story of the Plains. By E. Hovas, author of “The Story of the Cowboy.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

*** The Girl at the Halfway House’ is a book of exceptional vielitr. a series of swift-ch ing, kaleidosco ic pictures 
of one of the most int phases of American life — a phase which passed away ~~ e pomenenn, yet almost 
ey ody LU: e present generation. It is a broad canvas that Mr. Hough has chosen for his pictures, and 
he draws them in with bold, unfaltering strokes that stand out in clear relief.”’ —N_Y r Commercial Advertiser. 

“ A writer abundantly endowed with perceptions, a lively sympathy, a sense of humor, and a rich and fiuent style. 
His novel is anew in interest and charm. At once an sipatinncteny and an enlightening study of one most picturesque 
phat fife h the We Se Daa nae Mb. Shedd tate fede detain th d th 

* Life in t ina ing way r. @ faculty of mingli e picturesque an e 
everyday AT wonderfully effective when properly treated.’’— Chicago Evening Post, 

* A novel of brilliant description and intense interest. Hough has all Stephen Crane’s bizarre power of descrip- 
| ah ge the poetic touch that was never Crane’s. . . . No novel of our recent reading has so impressed us, and Mr. 

Hough may justly be moved to » niche of fame very high up in the gallery of A Rmertoan writers of Beton. — San 


Francisco 
PINE KNOT 


A Story of Kentucky Life. By Wriiutam E. Barton, author of “ A Hero in Homespun.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

* Like Mr. Allen’s ‘ Reign of Law,’ ‘Pine Knot’ is a thoroughly wholesome story wri waiiten be 2 man of comneninen 

and purpose. PAT og AE ey aye ead later — Buffalo Express. 
ter, commented upon, and held as valuable literature 
long after > ie bens oT novel has been f. ten.”’— San renin Bulletin. 

A aclop and it story. It is a novel which has a permanent value, and the artist has done his work with unusual 
skill. He Brooklyn us - portraits and living pictures instead of landscapes and views of the mountains at sunrise or 
sunset.’ — 

“ The Sonnets of the book will touch every reader. The quaint peculiarities of the community are introduced with 
picturesque ont, bg ut eccentricities are onl Leopeapsints, entertaining accompaniments of a — y portrayed develop- 
-y- of character and social life. The ling of the love story is satisfying. Few modern writers possess such a power 

of describing an interesting and generally unknown people so appreciatively, graphically, and often humorously, The 
book has a vivid, yo interest.”’— "The Congregationalist. 

“* A story full of interest.”"— New York Nation. 


IN CIRCLING CAMPS 


A Romance of the American Civil War. By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of “ A Herald of the West,” 
« A Soldier of Manhattan,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
‘Mr. Altsheler has written a romance of the Civil War, in which we feel a fresh and captivating genius. It is cer- 


tainly an extraordinary book. Its freshness, vigor, abounding color, keen insight into the life of a volunteer soldier, 
tooall, full ya t ee and incidents, and ite power of enthusiasm combine to make it a memorable 


“ A remarkably strong sequence of romantic action carried along a «lively pacs bythe event ofthe Civil War. The 
story ie admirably sustained. This novel alone is enough to place the art and skill of the writer beyond question.” — 


A romance full of je and adventure. The historical bac nd is admirably done. The story of Gettysburg 
w tid ee pple cal so. Very good, ni coed andd tadentae figure of Abraham 
erald 


- enawathy for the breathless interest of its adventures, its broad, and fair-minded view of the people 
the priaciples on both sides, and for two remarkably good accounts of great battles.”"— Boston Herald. 
NEW EDITION NEW TOWN AND COUNTRY NOVELS 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


An Episode of the American Civil War. By STEPHEN | 4 PRIVATE CHIVALRY. RY. By Francis Lyxpe, author 
Crane, author of “The Little Regiment,” «“ The of ** A Romance in T: * The Helpers,’’ etc. 


Third Violet,” “ Maggie,” ete. New edition, with | THE FLOWER OF vn # FLOCK. A Novel. By W.E. 
portrait and biographical sketch. 12mo, cloth, $1. Norris. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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A QUESTION OF LITERARY 
CONSCIENCE. 


There are few chapters of literary criticism 
that surpass, in display of subtle insight and 
essential justice of conclusion, the well-known 
essay of Charles Lamb upon the artificial 
comedy of the Restoration. This essay has 
always been a stumbling-block to the Philistine, 
and will always appear paradoxical tothe reader 
whose intellectual perceptions do not nicely 
balance his moral prepossessions. Macaulay, 
as we know, found it both a paradox and a 
stumbling-block, and assailed it with the weav- 
er’s beam that he wielded with such redoubtable 
energy. But in spite of the attack of Macaulay, 
and of other persons defective in their literary 
sympathies, the ideas advanced by Lamb in 
this essay have held their own, and criticism 
has accepted their fundamental validity. It 
will be remembered that Lamb’s argument 
runs, in substance, to the effect that the writers 
whom he defends created a conventional world 
of their own, in which the rules that ordinarily 
govern, and properly should govern, human 
conduct, have no more application than the 
rules of ordinary probability to the incidents 
of a Grim MGhrchen or an Arabian tale. Lamb 
declared himself * glad for a season to take an 
airing beyond the diocese of the strict con- 
science,” and now and then “for a dream- 
while or so, to imagine a world with no 
meddling restrictions.” The world of Congreve 
and Wycherley “is altogether a speculative 
scene of things, which has no reference what- 
ever to the world that is. . . . The whole isa 
passing pageant, where we should sit as uncon- 
cerned at the issues, for life or death, as at a 
battle of the frogs and mice.” His complaint is 
that people no longer take delight in the pageant, 
because they have grown too strenuous in their 
literal-minded interpretation of the show. 
« Like Don Quixote, we take part against the 
puppets, and quite as impertinently.” We are 
too self-conscious to give ourselves up to mere 
distraction, and go to the theatre not “to escape 
from the pressure of reality so much as to con- 
firm our experience of it; to make assurance 
double, and take a bond of fate.” 

The fashion of the Restoration comedy is 
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one that has now passed away from popular 
interest, but another fashion has taken its 
place, concerning which Lamb’s argument is 
equally to the point. This is the fashion of 
romantic fiction, toward which our strenuous 
moralists are apt to assume a deprecatory atti- 
tude, upon much the same grounds that served 
as a basis for the condemnation of the earlier 
fashion. Romantic fiction is essentially unreal, 
we are told; it does not reflect the conditions 
of actual life, it encourages us to dream instead 
of setting us face to face with the problems of 
human existence, it dissipates our euergies in- 
stead of enlisting them in behalf of worthy 
social and intellectual causes. The charge is 
doubtless true, but is there no place for dreams 
in the economy of the spiritual life? Are we 
to reject the ministry of every form of litera- 
ture that takes us away from our surroundings, 
or is not closely related to our immediate pur- 
suits and interests? Entertainment may not 
be the highest mission of literature, but it is 
surely a legitimate object for a writer to set 
before himself, and those writers who offer 
entertainment, in whatever fashion the hour 
may approve, are not undeserving of the public 
and will not find their efforts unrewarded. To 
say that romantic fiction moves in an unreal 
world of its own making should not be held a 
matter for reproach ; it should rather be recog- 
nized as the necessary condition of this form 
of art, and should make us grateful for the 
refuge which it offers to the mind oppressed 
by the burden, at times so intolerable, of the 
actual world. The art of fiction depends upon 
conventions quite as fully as does the dramatic 
art. The action must be compressed far beyond 
the limits of probability, and worked out with 
small regard for the many disturbing iuflu- 
ences by which it would certainly be compli- 
cated in real life. The villain must be foiled, 
the hero must triumph, and the lovers must be 
united, even if there are only a score of pages in 
which to accomplish all these things. Whatever 
the length of the story, these are its fundamental 
requirements ; and to such ends all the means 
employed by the writer must be bent. Each 
separate scene, moreover, must be heightened 
in effect far beyond anything that is likely to 
occur in everyday life; two people seated side 
by side at a dinner-table must make their con- 
versation more brilliant than any that was ever 
actually heard upon such an occasion; the 
members of every group of persons brought 
into contact for the purposes of the narrative 
must say and do just the right things at the 





right moments, instead of floundering about in 
act and speech as they doubtless would in the 
haphazard actual world. In that world, as the 
poet reminds us, we get “never the time and 
the place and the loved one all together”; but 
in the world which the romantic imagination 
creates we have a right to expect this conjune- 
tion, and a reason for justifiable disappointment 
if it is missed. 

The romance of pure adventure appeals to 
some of our healthiest instincts. Both as boys 
and as men, we like to follow the fortunes of 
pirates, to read about shipwrecks and all other 
sorts of forlorn hopes, and to applaud the deeds 
of heroes who slay their enemies right and left, 
and escape from the most desperate dangers by 
feats of improbable prowess and display of 
indomitable if not superhuman valor. The 
gentlest spirits as well as the most fiery delight 
in these things, and delight in them precisely 
because they are so far removed from ordinary 
human experience. They are the happenings 
of a world which, at least when we have out- 
grown boyhood, we Have no desire to make our 
own, a world which could not be our own if we 
wished it, a world which we frankly recognize 
as imagined for our diversion. We should ill 
requite those who purvey for us all this inno- 
cent entertainment were we to arraign them 
before the bar of science, to make stern inquiry 
into the probability of their imaginings, and to 
pronounce upon the conduct of their characters 
such severe judgments as would doubtless await 
such conduct in the courts of justice of our 
prosaic world. 

Nevertheless, although we are fully per- 
suaded of the right of romantic fiction to exist 
and of its heroes to perform acts which would 
not bear the test of a prosaic and conventional 
morality, we are not without certain searchings 
of soul when we contemplate the enormous 
vogue enjoyed by this species of literature at 
the present day. Of that vogue there can be 
no question. It would be difficult to point to 
any earlier period in which popular fiction was 
so largely made up of tales of adventure, tales 
whose interest centres upon exploits rather than 
principles, upon the triumph of the individual 
will rather than of the abstract ideal. There 
is an appalling amount of bloodshed in our 
popular romance, and an almost unexampled 
degree of recklessness in the choice of means 
for the desired end. One need not be a pro- 
fessional moralist to correlate this illustration 
of popular taste with the wave of brutality 
which seems to be sweeping over our civiliza- 
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tion, and which threatens to submerge the 
moral territory that has been reclaimed at so 
great a cost of individual and collective effort. 
For some reason or other, the finer instincts of 
civilization seem of late years to have become 
dulled, and both individuals and nations are 
suffered without effective protest to commit 
acts which should arouse the fiercest indignation 
for their contravention of all the principles by 
which nations achieve true greatness and indi- 
viduals bequeath to their descendants a heri- 
. tage of honorable fame. We should hardly 
include our popular literature among the active 
causes of this degenerative process, but it may 
not be unfair to regard it as symptomatic. We 
may read with zest the popular literature which 
glories in brute force, and we may get no harm 
from it as individuals; but we must “ view 
with alarm,” as the political platforms say, the 
ever-increasing hold which this species of lit- 
erature is gaining upon the popular mind. If 
such literature does not directly shape the ac- 
tions of men, it certainly does to some extent 
reflect their ideals, and its present prominence 
is such as to confront the literary conscience 
with a serious question. Should we, because 
they afford us such admirable entertainment, 
give our unqualified approval to these writings 
that glorify all the brutal passions, that move 
in a world unswayed by the moral law, and 
that substitute for the Christian precepts a 
gospel whereof Carlyle and Nietzsche are the 
evangelists? It is a serious question, whether 
the ideals of public and private morality, as 
reflected in the popular literature of the day, 
which this century is about to pass on to the 
next, will bear a favorable comparison with 
those which the last century bequeathed to 
our own. 








“LA FORZA D'UN BEL VOLTO.” 
(After Michael Angelo.) 


Skyward I’m drawn by light of thy fair face 
(Other delight on earth is left me none), 
And of the spirits elect I count me one: 

Was ever granted mortal man such grace ? 

So well the Maker in thy form I trace 
That, seeing Him, already earth I shun: 

And well for me, — else were I all undone, 

Such flame for thee doth heart and mind enlace. 


Wherefore, if never my fixed gaze I turn 
From thy deep eyes, ’t is that my bieeding feet 
Learn from their blessed light the path divine; 
And if in happy martyrdom I burn, 
’T is that the generous fire showeth sweet 
The joys that in the eternal heaven shine. 


Palermo, Sicily. erty hrs 
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. A GREAT AMERICAN POLITICIAN.* 


Few Americans better deserve the appella- 
tion of * great politician” than William H. 
Seward. Born in 1801, he was already a party 
leader in his county at the early age of 28, and 
he continued active or interested in politics 
until his final retirement forty-five years after- 
wards at the age of 69. For much more than 
half of this period he was in public office. He 
was State Senator, 1829-1883 ; Governor of 
his State, 1839-1848 ; United States Senator, 
1849-1861 ; and Secretary of State, 1861- 
1869, — making in all twenty-eight years of 
official life. Moreover, during seventeen 
years of the forty-five years that he was out 
of office he was not out of politics, for, as his 
present biographer remarks, speaking of the 
period following his retirement from the State 
Senate, “he always had time for profitable 
politics, and he knew how to plan.” He some- 
times wearied of political conflicts and party 
strife; he sometimes spoke of his principal 
employment for so many years in the tone of 
disgust, painting at the same time “a fond 
picture of retirement — his otium cum digni- 
tate — oceans of leisure in midst of shrubs and 
flowers, as he jocosely translated it”; but there 
is less of this self-deluding sentiment in his 
biography than is to be found in the biographies 
of most public men of equal eminence. When 
he retired from the State Senate in 1838 and 
returned to the “‘ much-coveted quiet of his study 
and profession,” he wrote to his friend Weed 
rejoicing that he was “ free from the wearying 
and ‘ unprofitable life’ that he had been living 
at Albany, and hoped that he was at home to 
remain for a long time”; but he significantly 
added: “Keep me informed upon political 
matters, and take care that you do not so far 
get absorbed in professional occupations that 
you will cease to care for me as a politician.” 
When a politician calls in his next friend in 
such fashion as this, he is not very likely to 
need his assistance. “ The world knows,” says 
our author, in relating this incident, “ what the 
politician means when he says farewell.” 
Seward spoke his true nature when, at the same 
period of his life, he wrote : 

«I shall, from the force of constitutional bias, be 


found always mingling in the controversies which agi- 
tate the country. Enthusiasm for the right and ambi- 
*Tue Lire or Wiuu1am H, Szwarp. By Frederick 


Bancroft. With portraits. In two volumes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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tion for personal distinction are passions of which I 
cannot divest myself, and while every day’s experience 
is teaching me that the former is the very agent which 
must defeat the latter, I am far from believing that I 
should be most happy were I to withdraw altogether 
from political action.” 

The following addendum reveals that even 
then he was an adept in the genial optimistic 
philosophy which he so freely dispensed to 
others and employed so soothingly in his own 
case in after life. 

“I shall go on as always, adopting what my judg- 
ment and my conscience approve. If my career ends 
where it now is, I shall have enjoyed, if not all I de- 
served, as much of success as is my reasonable share. 
If suecess comes as it hitherto has done, when I am 
laboring in what seems to me the right cause, it will be 
doubly gratifying, because it will bring no remorse.” 
The fact is, William H. Seward’s mind and 
temper were thoroughly political, and he could 
no more keep out of politics than a fish can 
keep out of water. 

The character of Mr. Seward’s life naturally 
determines the character of Mr. Bancroft’s 
book. Seward was, indeed, much more than 
a politician. He was a man of large mental 
and social cultivation ; he delighted in nature 
and travel, and actually travelled far more than 
most of his compeers in public life; he was a 
lawyer, and rose to a high place, although not 
to the highest place, in his profession. More- 
over, some of the author’s most pleasing chap- 
ters deal with these interesting topics, such as 
“ Travels,” “Seward as a Lawyer,” “Some 
Personal Traits and Characteristics,” the “« Man 
and Senator”; but such themes altogether, 
including the first years and last years of life, 
fill fewer than 100 of the 1225 pages that 
make up the two volumes. The work is em- 
phatically a political biography. Still, we do 
not wish to imply that Seward was not states- 
man as well as politician. 

With all his tact and arts of conciliation, 
traits in which he greatly excelled, Mr. Seward 
sharply divided men in opinion while he was 
living ; and it is inevitable that any writer who 
deals with his history, if he attempts more than 
a bald sketch, will divide his readers now that 
Seward has long been dead. 

First, there is the selection from the mass of 
material of such matter as will, when properly 
presented, give a full and fair view of Seward’s 
life and character. Here we think Mr. Ban- 
croft is deserving of commendation. He has 
studied his subject with evident thoroughness, 
and has shown good judgment in the selection 
of his matter. Mr. Seward’s entry into public 
life was coincident with the sound and fury 





that made up political anti-masonry ; he iden. 
tified himself with the Whig party at its form. 
ation, and continued, not merely a Whig, but 
a prominent Whig leader, until the dissolution 
of the party ; he cast in his lot with the Re. 
publicans soon after the organization of that 
party, rose to the highest place in its councils 
but one, and, although he became widely sepa- 
rated from many of his old colleagues after the 
Civil War, he still favored the Republican 
Presidential candidates in 1868 and 1872. 
Here is a great variety of topics of the highest 
interest, and Mr. Bancroft has so handled them 
as to make perfectly clear what they are in 
themselves and what were Mr. Seward’s rela- 
tions to them. While we should have been 
pleased to see a little better sense of proportion 
in some parts of the work, we do not feel that we 
have serious cause for complaint. Our severest 
criticism would be that the last years of 
Seward’s official life have been passed over too 
hurriedly. Some events of Johnson’s adminis- 
tration, as his quarrel with Grant, may be re- 
ferred to. It will be remembered that in the 
celebrated issue of “ veracity” between the 
President and the General, Seward, in a way, 
endorsed his chief; but the incident is not 
mentioned in these pages. 

But, secondly, the crucial test comes on the 
question of interpretation: what do the facts 
mean? Mr. Bancroft has been severely criti- 
cised for both the amount and the character of 
the commentary that he has incorporated in his 
history. He is continually interpolating, it is 
charged, unnecessary and unjust explanations 
of Seward’s utterances and acts, particularly in 
the first volume, which closed with the Presi- 
dential election of 1860. We have not space 
to deal with this subject directly, farther than 
to observe that this volume does not, on the 
whole, leave on the mind a favorable impres- 
sion of Mr. Seward as a politician, but rather 
distinctly the contrary. 

Indirectly, however, we wish to say that 
Mr. Seward constantly challenges discussion 
and provokes commentary. He was not a 
man of simple but rather of complex mental 
character ; few of our eminent statesmen have 
been more so; he is constantly arousing the 
activity of the harmonist or of the critic; and 
the biographer who should confine himself to 
the plain story, abjuring all attempts at inter- 
pretation, would show a rare power of self- 
abnegation. The principal questions are not 
only historically interesting but they are deeply 
rooted in the character of the man. What did 
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Seward really mean by the “ higher law,” the 
« irrepressible conflict,” the peace-in-sixty-days 
prophecies, and by his proposal to Mr. Lincoln 
in the month of April, 1861, that war at home 
should be averted, or an attempt be made to 
avert it, by wantonly getting up war abroad ? 
The biographer, especially if psychologically 
inclined, feels bound to make answer to these 
questions ; but to make answer is to provoke 
disagreement. In complexity of character, 
Mr. Seward reminds us of Jefferson, of whom 
one of the best known of American historians 
says that he cannot be sketched in outline, but 
must be painted “ stroke by stroke.” We do 
not undertake to propound theories relative to 
these interesting questions; but for us, how- 
ever it may be with others, Mr. Bancroft states 
the substance of truth when he says that 
William H. Seward was two men in one, John 
Quincy Adams and Thurlow Weed — “not less 
eager to inherit the mantle of the one than to be 
the beneficiary of the schemes and power of the 
other,” but equally sincere in both cases. Our 
author says, dealing with the Senatorial period : 

“ Seward continued to hear the two voices — in fact, 
he continued to act two distinct roles. It was John 
Quincy Adams Seward that uttered the telling phrases 
and made the severe arraignments and was the hope of 
the radicals like Gerrit Smith, Theodore Parker, and, 
at times, of the Garrisonians. He usually favored 
what was boldest and most extreme if it stopped short 
of violence. On the other hand, Thurlow Weed Seward 
kept in close relations with the party organization; he 
watched the plans of the politicians, changed the pro- 
gramme to suit conditions, and tried to win all classes 
of men. Adams Seward was ardently anti-slavery and 
expected to live in history as a great philanthropist. 
Weed Seward was determined to control the patronage 
and to live in the White House. The one regarded 
himself as a martyr to a sacred cause, and wrote: ‘I 
am alone, in the Senate and in Congress, and about in 
the United States, alone. While adhering faithfully to 
the Whigs, I dare to hold on the disallowed right of 
disenfranchised men and classes. I must stand in that 
solitude and maintain it, or fall altogether.’ The other 
was alone in deciding which principles and theories 
should be given prominence and which should be ig- 
nored or explained away. ‘The result was that Seward 
continued to be the political favorite of a large propor- 
tion of the champions of freedom and of ardent youth- 
ful voters of the best impulses, as well as of the prac- 
tical men and hard-headed politicians, calculating on 
tendencies and eager for office.” 

The meaning of all this is that Mr. Seward 
was a thorough-going opportunist, but certainly 
not an opportunist of the baser sort. That he 
often saw far into the future, and with perfect 
clearness, is true beyond question; but then 
again, politician that he was, he sometimes 
showed himself wholly blind to impending po- 
litical changes of the most important character. 





For one thing, he was slow to believe in the 
disruption of existing parties and the formation 
of new ones. At first he inclined to the Demo- 
eratic-Republican party that Jefferson had 
founded, to which his father was firmly at- 
tached ; but it was as impossible for him to 
act with that party, in the long run, as it was 
for him not to be a politician at all. He was 
impelled toward the other school of political 
thought by his mental character, as well as by 
his dislike of the Albany Regency ; so that it 
was predetermined, as far as such things are 
predetermined, that he should be first a Whig 
and then a Republican. Bat first he toyed 
with the Anti-Masonic party. Young as he 
was in those days, Seward could hardly have 
had any faith in this movement as Anti-Ma- 
sonry, and must have been drawn to it, or 
driven to it, as the only effectual or practical 
way of opposing the party then in power, and 
of promoting certain objects in which he was 
interested that had become associated with the 
Anti-Masonic movement. But with the Whigs, 
and later the Republicans, with their large 
national views, he was in his element. 
Reverting to Seward’s partial defect in po- 
litical prevision, one is surprised to find him 
writing to Charles Sumner after the crushing 
defeat of the Whigs in 1852, when many lead- 
ing men considered the defeat annihilation : 
«I answer that just now there is nothing to say, only 
that recent events are what they were or might have 
been foreseen, and that they do not disturb me in the 
least. No new party will arise, nor will any old one fall. 
The issue will not change. We shall go on much as 
heretofore, I think, only that the last effort to convert 
the Whig party to slavery has failed.” 
Two years after this, the New York “ Times,” 
which reflected the sentiments of Seward and 
Weed, repeatedly predicted both Seward’s 
nomination as a Whig candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and his election, in 1856. Seward did 
not look for the dissolution of the Whig party. 
Naturally, therefore, he took no part in the 
efforts made in 1854 to organize the Anti- 
Slavery forces of the country — efforts that led 
to the formation of the Republican party, of 
which he was proud a little later to be the 
great leader — but rather discouraged them. 
Naturally, too, Greeley wrote in “The Trib- 
une,” when the New York election was over: 
« Instead, however, of taking the position which ecir- 
cumstances and his own antecedents seemed to require, 
Mr. Seward, adhering to the vacated shell of Whiggery, 
has stood aside and allowed the great movement of the 
Free States to go forward without a word of bold and 
hearty encouragement from its natural leader. The 
result is recorded in the returns of this election.” 
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Bat Mr. Seward had a personal reason for 
going slowly at this time. His senatorial term 
would expire in 1855, and he did not wish to 
fall between stools. Here was more oppor- 
tunism. What is more, the hesitancy and in- 
decision which marks men of speculative mind, 
when the time comes for action, was no doubt 
a factor in the problem, as it was in many 
other problems in Mr. Seward’s life. No 
doubt, too, such hesitancy or indecision is a 
part of opportunism. It is natural that a poli- 
tician should be slow to believe that a great 
party that he has served and loved, and to 
which he is looking for favors, should be mori- 
bund; but Seward should have seen, at least 
after 1852, that such was the state of the 
Whigs. 

Still, it was in those very days, perhaps, that 
Seward rendered his country the greatest ser- 
vice. This he did in the early, powerful, and 
constant testimony that he bore against Slavery. 
Of politicians of high rank, he was the first to 
discern the true nature of the peculiar institu- 
tion, to see where it was bearing the country, 
to oppose it stoutly on high moral and political 
grounds, and to foretell what the end would be 
— freedom victorious over slavery. Witness 
his speech to the Whigs of the Western Re- 
serve, made at Cleveland in 1848. To be sure, 
there was much in his life that was inconsistent 
with his lofty avowal of principle; but, poli- 
tician as he was, he did not believe that the 
ends which he sought could be gained without 
the aid of a powerful political party, and so he 
clung to the Whigs even when it is hard to see 
how any man of his clearness of vision could 
discover any real soundness in the party. 

With his defeat at Chicago in 1860, Mr. 
Seward seems definitively to have abandoned 
his presidential ambition ; and with such aban- 
donment, his political life, Mr. Bancroft holds, 
ascended to a higher level. He accounts him the 
greatest of American Secretaries of State, and 
believes that the estimation in which his great 
services in that office are held by the American 
people will increase rather than diminish as 
the years go by. A man of generous feeling, 
who agrees in the main with Seward’s political 
ideas, can hardly fail to sympathize with him 
in the great disappointment of his life; but 
when we recall Seward’s opportunism, and 
especially the manifestations of his opportun- 
ism in the period between the election of Mr. 
Lincoln and the conclusive joining of the issue 
in the succeeding year — reflecting upon the 
uncertainty of the result, if it had been left in 








Seward’s hands— one can hardly fail to see 
that the country had a fortunate escape from 
probable if not certain peril when the nomina- 
tion went to the comparatively unknown can- 
didate from Illinois. 

It remains only to add that Mr. Bancroft 
has made a valuable contribution to a very im- 
portant part of our political history. 


B. A. Hinspate. 








NATURE BY DOWN AND PAVE.* 
In Mr. W. H. Hudson’s large and handsome 


volume entitled * Nature in Downland,” the 
term “* Downland”’ is applied to the range of 
low treeless hills popularly known as the South 
Downs, which run parallel with the line of the 
sea-coast in the county of Sussex, England. 
The hills are of chalk formation, with soft 
rounded outlines and fluted sides, and are cov- 
ered with a thick fine turf which affords the 
best of pasturage for the famous breed of sheep 
bearing the name of the hills on which they 
feed. 

To the average mind, these bare and monoto- 
nous elevations, as they are delineated by the 
author, and by the artist who assists him, are 
not particularly prepossessing ; yet upon Mr. 
Hudson they exercised a fascination so absorb- 
ing and persistent that for weeks and months 
of the year 1899 he was rambling over them, a 
solitary but diligent student of their varying 
aspects and productions. Neither the heats of 
midsummer nor the storm and gloom of winter 
had force to lessen his enthusiasm. In storm 
or shine, in August or December, he was 
pleased to be out in the open alone, quietly 
noting the changes in earth and sky and in the 
wild life that came under his observation. 

It was a singular choice of pastime or indus- 
try, judged by ordinary standards, but to him 
the returns were ample in satisfaction. Clad 
in a suit of grayish-brown tweeds, of the tint 
and texture best adapted to the purpose of the 
field naturalist—that of approaching unnoticed 
the bird or beast his eye was fixed on, —- he 
prolonged his daily tramp for ten or twelve 
hours together. For food when hungry and for 
shelter at nightfall, he depended upon the hos- 
pitality of the cottagers whose humble habita- 

* Nature in Downtanp. By W.H. Hudson. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
FroweEkrs in THE Pave. By Charles M. Skinner. With 


Illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green and Edward Stratton 
Holloway. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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tions are found at long intervals in the desert- 
like region. 

He carried no weapon of offense or defense, 
his intent being kindly toward every living 
creature, but he was never without one invari- 
able companion, a powerful binocular, of all 
man’s inventions that which to him “ was the 
most like a divine gift.” Nothing was too small 
or too mean to engage his attention with the 
help of this valuable aid to the vision. For 
hours he could gaze on the thistle-down filling 
the air, and he made it the subject of pages of 
reminiscent and original comment. The plants 
underfoot, the insects in the air, “the little 
winged men and women called birds,” the ani- 
mals clothed in scales or in fur, the clouds in 
the sky, all that is included in Nature, was the 
subject of his careful and minute consideration. 
He had the fine instinct which enables one to 
discern the beauty inherent in everything, “the 
beauty and grace and sweetness and melody ” 
that exist everywhere. It was this that made 
“every hour of the day and every step of the 
way,” during his months of solitary sauntering 
on the South Downs, a keen and pure delight 
such as the world dreams not of. 

Mr. Hudson has heretofore made valuable 
contributions to the facts of natural history. 
His youth was speut on the plains of the Argen- 
tine Republic, and at this early period of life 
he developed a talent for searching and accu- 
rate inquiry into the secrets of the wild life 
about him, and an equal ability for reporting 
the discoveries that resulted. During his later 
sojourn in England he has continued in the 
same line of study, and his work has a value 
justly esteemed by the fellows of his craft. 
The present volume is a comprehensive survey 
of the structure, the surface, the specialties of 
the pastoral region of Sussex, not excluding its 
human characteristics. The narrative is in 
harmony with the subject, serene and unevent- 
ful. A series of expressive illustrations accom- 
pany the letter-press. 

Mr. Charles M. Skinner has made his mark 
as a clever writer, always spirited and amusing, 
and at times brilliant. His name attached to 
a volume is therefore a definite recommenda- 
tion. In the one now before us, “ Flowers in 
the Pave,” he has brought together eleven short 
sketches, most of which relate to his experi- 
ences in contact with Nature. It is from the 
point of view of a nature-lover that he chiefly 
discourses, and many a bright, poetical, tender, 
and pathetic thing does he say to us in this 
amiable character. 








It isa happy temperament which Mr. Skinner 
possesses, the esthetic temperament with its gift 
for seeing the pictures and hearing the music 
of the universe. He is aware of these moving 
sights and sounds in the city streets, the back 
yards, the alleys even, and they appeal to him 
with persuasive joy by night as by day. Such 
spirits among us have a mission to fulfil. It 
is to awaken others to a sense of the delights 
which are common to all, which are as cheap 
as the daylight, and as much at our command 
as the air we breathe. Mr. Skinner appreciates 
the obligation which his gift Jays upon him, 
and faithfully endeavors to communicate his 
pleasure in the beauty with which Nature sur- 
rounds us even in the densest cities’ confines. 
In a characteristic passage, he says: 

“ There is always the sky; the stars are lighted after 
dark; some yards boast a spear or two of grass; dis- 
tance will not be cheated of its magic, nor wholly shut 
off by buildings; there is even a tree now and again; 
and birds, dogs, cats, and children bring a touch of free 
life to the scene. . . . Some of the best hours in a 
man’s life are those when he is beholden to nothing and 
nobody, when he simply looks at the sky or the woods 
or the hills, or from his window gazes into tree-tops,— 
clean and rare delight.” 


The foregoing passage is taken from the 
first and longest piece in the book. Next to 
this in our favor is the final essay, which is a 
grateful exposition of “The Kindness of Na- 
ture.” We hear so much now-a-days of the 
cruelty of our earth-mother that a testimony to 
her loving intent toward her children comes 
with peculiar graciousness. We make room 
for a bit of this to show the force of the au- 
thor’s argument : 

“ For one who is crushed beneath a falling tree are 
there not a hundred thousand who eat its fruit, who re- 
joice in its shade, who breathe a purified air about it, 
who bask in its heat when it gives back its store of 
sunshine in our fireplace on a winter night? For one 
who succeeds in filling himself with malaria, through 
careless living, think how many find only health and 
beauty and food and business in the fields. . . . In the 
perfect order of Nature we read a kindness that is 
deeper than our ability to adjust ourselves to it. Man 
is more abusive than the earth. He slays for gain, he 
slays for sport, he fells the woods, he blasts the hills, 
he dries the streams, he mars loveliness, he lives un- 
beautifully, until he gets intelligence and sees that the 
rest of creation thrives by opposite conduct, when he 
begins to act with modesty and to harmonize his actions 
to those of the rest of the world.” 


Mr. Skinner is an optimist as well as a na- 
ture-lover, and preaches his glad gospel at 
every proper opening. It is enlivening to hear 
him say: ? 

“I believe that the human type is bettering all the 
time, in spite of the people one meets in city slums and 
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other unexcellent places, where they seem to be sinking 
back from the standard.” 
And again: 

“ Do away with occasion for gloom. It is well with 
the rest of the world, so, why not with us? Let’s be 
glad we were born, instead of sorry that other folks 
were. The hospitable state of mind is best, because it 
is most like nature.” 

We will make one more extract, because of 
its pungent suggestion ; 

“In my days of solitude in the fields the city weight 
falls off and I spring erect like a pine released after 
long bending. I live. I find myself. God forgive me 
for selling so much of my life for wages.” 

It is a sane and wholesome soul that can 
speak like this. Mr. Skinner reveres his in- 
stinets, and cherishes them; therefore it is 
that amidst the cark and care that business in 
a city inevitably imposes, there is still much 
saving “ music and song” in his daily life. 

After the examples we have given of the 
dash and humor and charm in Mr. Skinner’s 
essays, we are forced to express the conviction 
that he could do much better if he desired, and 
that we ought really to demand a higher order 
of writing from a man with his pronounced 
and versatile talents. It is easy to imagine the 
finished work he might produce with delibera- 
tion and care and with the righteous ambition 
which should be a part of the equipment of 
every writer who asks the ear of the public. 


Sara A. HuBBarD. 








THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF TEXAS,.* 





There is, perhaps, no State in the Union 
which possesses so individual, so striking, so 
picturesque a past as Texas. Six different 
sovereignties have in turn claimed her aile- 
giance. Discovered and traversed by the ad- 
venturous Spaniards in the sixteenth century, 
no contestant appeared until La Salle, the ex- 
plorer of the Mississippi, landed by mischance 
on the shores of the Espiritu Santo, in 1685, 
where he planted his short-lived colony. Then 
began the dispute over the possession of the 
territory, which ended only with the Mexican 
War. The coming of the French caused the 
Spaniards to oceupy the country, their first 
establishment dating from 1690, many years 
before the hardy pioneers of the Atlantic States 
had crept past the barrier of the Alleghanies. 
More than a hundred years elapsed ere the 

*A Comprenensive History or Texas. Edited by 


Dadley G. Wooten. In two volumes. Dallas, Texas: Pub- 
lished by William G. Scarff. 











Anglo-Americans, owning the sovereignty of 
Mexico, entered that region as colonists. The 
time was short, however, after their coming 
until the province was in a state of insurrec. 
tion; an insurrection which led to war and 
independence. The republic which was set up, 
after a decade, became a member of the Union ; 
but when the great rupture of the States came, 
Texas cast her lot with the South. Since that 
time she has made wonderful progress both in 
material development and in the wider influ- 
ence exerted on national affairs. 

From this bare outline it must be perceived 
that the field of Texas history is broad and 
inviting. It is therefore with pleasure that we 
note the recent issue of what the publisher well 
pronounces an Encyclopedia of Texas History. 
The text is made up in the first part of Yoa- 
kum’s “ History of Texas” with some “ sup- 
plemental” chapters; in the second, of “a 
complete history of the State of Texas from 
1845 to 1897”; and in the third, of a series of 
articles covering such topics as the “ Indian 
Tribes of Texas,” ete. The republication of 
Yoakum’s History, of which only a limited edi- 
tion ever appeared (1855), is an important 
feature of the work. So far as the student of 
history is concerned, however, much of the 
value of this republication is lost in the failure 
to reprint the notes and citations of the orig- 
inal author. To aggravate this, new notes are 
occasionally added by F. W. Johnson, from his 
MS. History of Texas, which frequently take 
Yoakum to task without indicating any other 
authority than Mr. Johnson. This is always 
unfortunate, for the student has no clue whereby 
he may continue the search in the endeavor to 
arrive at the truth. 

The sixteenth century, during which time 
Grijalva, Pineda, Cabeza de Vaca, Guzman, 
Coronado, and others, explored parts of the 
State, receives only passing notice in this work. 
The history proper begins with the landing of 
La Salle on the coast of the Espiritu Santo in 
February, 1685. Sieur de La Salle sailed to 
plant a colony on the Mississippi, then known 
as Rio del Espiritu Santo; but failing in his 
calculations, he entered a bay on the coast of 
Texas, since known as Matagorda. La Salle 
was slain, and the colony came to an end a few 
months after through Indian attacks and inter- 
nal dissensions. But the Spaniards in Mexico 
had heard of the expedition, and soon a small 
army was on the soil of Texas. Precarious 
settlements were made as the Spaniards became 
alarmed for the safety of their sovereign’s do- 
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minions. The State and Church marched hand 
in hand in forming missions: the territory 
would be preserved and the Indians converted. 
The mission-founding began in 1690, and con- 
tinued irregularly for almost a century. Nine- 
teen distinct establishments were made in the 
territory known as Texas. This most unique 
and interesting epoch — the Mission period — 
has received too little attention. When we 
consider that this régime lasted until the com- 
ing of the American colonists, and that it 
affected in no small measure the social, political, 
and economic development of the State, it must 
become apparent that the subject is worthy of 
more extended treatment than that which Yoa- 
kum gave it fifty years ago. 

The period of American colonization began 
with Moses Austin, who went to Mexico in 
1820, during the troublous times of the revo- 
lution, and secured a grant of land lying in the 
rich valley of the Colorado river. This colony 
became the nucleus of the present State, which 
now ranks seventh in population in the Union. 
The Austin MSS., printed in articles contrib- 
uted by Guy M. Bryan, throw much light on 
the development of the colonies which were 
rapidly filled with emigrants from the “ over- 
crowded ” States. 

The result of the occupation of Texas might 
have been forecast. Two peoples, with such 
distinct customs and ideas as the Americans 
and their Mexican rulers, could not hope to 
dwell in peace. By the year 1835 contentions 
and usurpations led to insurrection and war ; 
1836 found Santa Anna, the despot of Mexico, 
in the hands of the Texans as a result of the 
great victory of San Jacinto. In March of 
that year independence was declared. Such a 
state of affairs had been brought about, not by 
the slavery party of the South, as many anti- 
slavery writers have indicated, but chiefly by 
the original colonists, who fought for their 
rights in the first place with no idea of imme- 
diate freedom. This is clearly established by 
documentary evidence which must be consid- 
ered by future students of the question of 
slavery. However, there remains much to be 
done in the way of writing the complete history 
of the sharp and bloody revolution which gave 
Texas her independence. The Mexican version 
of the matter, with the political history of the 
colonies during the conflict and through the 
period of independent existence, offer tempting 
inducements to the investigator. 

At the time of the revolution, Texas was 
inhabited by about 30,000 Anglo-Americans, 








5,000 slaves, 3,000 Mexicans, and 14,000 In- 
dians. During the period of the Republic, 
which lasted from 1836 to 1845, the popula- 
tion grew at a tremendous rate. The story of 
the annexation is well told in these volumes, 
in an essay by General Sam Bell Maxey. The 
struggle in the State itself is contrasted with 
the larger controversy which was precipitated 
in the Union over the question of the annexa- 
tion. The full import of the accession of 
Texas on the politics of the time, on the slavery 
agitation, on the aggressive spirit of the nation, 
is not brought out satisfactorily. Indeed, thus 
far the subject of the Mexican War has received 
no adequate or competent treatment. Thé 
causes which gave rise to it were not all of 
recent growth ; some of them dated from the 
Louisiana Purchase, some earlier, some later. 
The immediate cause of the Mexican War — 
the annexation of Texas — has been allowed 
to obscure all others. The Mexican govern- 
ment, at that time rent by faction ant ‘révo- 
lution, inherited the odium which had ‘been 
originally Spain’s—and suffered ia *éorise- 
quence. In another sense, the Méxicdii War 
was a manifestation of the predatory tendenties 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Be bode 
From the Mexican War to 1896, the history 
is narrated by ex-Governor Oran M,| Roberts, 
recently deceased. It is a concise, praiseworthy 
discussion, which, however, deals primarily 
with political aspects. The history -of* the 
growth of parties in the State is not so “well 
told elsewhere. Naturally, having’ played “a 
part in the proceedings himself, somé , allow- 
ance must occasionally be made for .the ‘per- 
sonal element. The exciting years,which. pre- 
ceded the Civil War are well presented... Li 
division of the people over the:.question :of 
secession is notable; the contest was_bitterly 
waged, but, once committed to a. policy, the 
State stood manfully by its position.:<< «=7_ 
The more recent events, as wélf'as matty of 
the essays, have interest only for those Vitally 
concerned with the history of the State, How- 
ever, some of the special articles are'noteworthy 
contributions to the history of the Southwest. 
Examples are “ The Fredonian War,” *: Official 
Documents, Laws, Decrees, and Regulations 
Pertaining to Austin’s Colonies,” “ The If@ian 
Tribes of Texas,” “Spanish and Mexican Titles 
to Land in Texas, their Origin and History, 
1691-1835.” The last contribution; “The 
Results of Fifty Years of Progress in Texas,” 
is a fitting close to the history. 4 Zed 
The arrangement of the materials might 
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have been varied a little with profit ; but lack 
of unity, from the nature of the case, could 
not have been avoided. The failure to cite, 
from page to page, the authorities and sources 
drawn upon, detracts much from the worth of 
the History. It must be said, too, that a few 
of the contributions are hardly more than 
memoirs — but memoirs of much import. An 
ample index adds much to the convenience of 
the reader. The two thousand pages of the 
two volumes, with their three hundred and 
sixty-four illustrations, exhibit a neatness and 
finish which would do credit to any publishing 
house. In fine, the work as a whole marks 
an epoch in the making of Texas history. 


Watrer F. McCates. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


When Mr. Robert Herrick published “ The Gos- 
pel of Freedom,” a year or two ago, he gave evidence 
of a degree of constructive skill and artistic sincerity 
that augured well for whatever future work he 
might produce. Up to that time his work had been 
tentative and confined within narrow limits ; he had 
undertaken nothing of really ambitious design. But 
“The Gospel of Freedom” at once gave him an 
assured place among our serious novelists, and sug- 
gested even finer powers than it exhibited. Of his 
new novel, “ The Web of Life,” we are not justified 
in saying that it exhibits an advance upon the earlier 
work, but it is safe to say that there has been no 
retrogression. It is a strongly conceived domestic 
story, filled with earnestness and fine idealism. 
Possibly the idealism is somewhat too impatient, 
and the earnestness too unrelieved by those lighter 
touches that writers of more experience, however 
serious their ultimate purpose, usually contrive to 
add; but these defects — if such they be — do not 


weigh very much against the admirable accomplish- 
ment of the book. The hero is a young man of 
fine impulses set in the midst of a sordid society, 
and revolting with his whole soul against the gross 
and selfish ideals that surround him on every hand. 
His revolt is so extreme that he casts aside what are 
commonly considered “ opportunities ” for advance- 
ment, and goes so far as to defy all the conventions 
by living without the customary legal sanctions in 
company with the woman whom he loves. The 
story of his struggle for a living under these condi- 
tions, and of the heroic act by which the woman, at 
last grown conscious that she is ruining his career, 
sacrifices her own life to set him free, is told with 
directness and simple pathos. He has learned at 
last how hard it is to kick against the pricks, and is 
ready to take up the life of external conformity 
without any abandonment of internal principle. 
The scene is laid in Chicago, concerning which com- 
munity the writer finds occasion to utter many 
truths unpalatable to its inhabitants. That they 
are truths is undeniable to any disinterested ob- 
server; perhaps it is fair to say that they are not 
sufficiently relieved by other truths of the more 
agreeable sort. Somehow the book leaves the impres- 
sion of a society in which there is no such thing as 
purity of motive or elevation of soul; it is, as we 
said before, the book of an impatient idealist, of a 
writer whose indignation has got the better of his 
sympathies. We expect that Mr. Herrick will fall 
into a mellower vein after a time, and thereby gain 
a wider influence than he can expect to exert through 
a book like “ The Web of Life,” with all its serious 
sincerity of purpese. 

“The Prelude and the Play,” by Mr. Rufus 
Mann, is a novel that may be coupled with the one 
just now under discussion, although it is far inferior 
in execution. The style is pretentious and affected ; 
the elaboration of motive and analysis is greatly 
overdone. This novel also has its scene in Chicago 
—at least in large part — and it also presents the 
contrast — although not so sharply — between the 
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ideal plane of life and the lower material plane. 
« These men here wouldn't be half bad if they 
could only forget their principles,” is a remark made 
by one of the characters, and we feel like applying 
it to the author himself. He is so intent upon prin- 
ciples that he altogether fails to give us character- 
ization, and there is not a figure in his book that 
seems really alive. A pretty enough sentiment 
takes the place of passion, and the characters are 
moved about like pawns on a chessboard ; we never 
feel that they are moving themselves. We should 
add that it is dangerous to use French and Italian 
words without knowing the languages. An Italian 
who said “non, signora” would be a curiosity, a 
woman cannot be épris, and there is no such mon- 
ster as a béte noir known to syntax. 

It is a far cry from “ The Confessions of a Frivo- 
lous Girl,” a youthful indiscretion which Mr. Robert 
Grant now doubtless wishes were forgotten, to 
“Unleavened Bread,” his latest work of fiction. It is 
not so far a cry from his more recent chapters on 
“The Art of Living,” but even in this latter com- 
parison the distance is considerable, being the dis- 
tance between a light and superficial social philoso- 
phy and a dissection of society that probes far 
beneath the surface and lays bare the nerves and 
arteries. ‘ Unleavened Bread,” considered as a 
story, is an account of the career of one ambitious 
woman; all of its other characters are of minor 
importance, and have little interest for us. Con- 
sidered as a social study, the book is a quiet and 
effective satire upon American democracy, that is, 
upon the pretensions of the democratic spirit to 
reach valid conclusions by the aid of its own un- 
tutored instincts, upon its tendency to substitute 
eatchwords for ideas, and to be deceived by its own 
phrases. The satire is effective precisely because 
it is both quiet and restrained ; the writer is too 
conscientious an artist to put violent colors upon his 
canvas. Among the special subjects of his satire 
are the notions of art and of education, of society 
and of politics, that prevail in our middle-class 
American life. The notions of art, for example, 
that make our large cities a medley of incongruous 
architectural styles and that erect grotesque statues 
in our public places ; the notions of education that 
place our schools in the hands of ignorant men and 
fill them with untrained teachers; the notions of 
society that exalt showiness above refinement, and 
extravagance above simplicity ; the notions of poli- 
tics that make sincerity an almost impossible virtue 
in public life and that blunt both the intellect and 
the moral sense. This seems a rather heavy pro- 
gramme for a work of fiction, and the book itself, 
if not exactly heavy, certainly does not come within 
the category of light reading. It opens in a man- 
ner somewhat suggestive of such a book as the 
“ Modern Instance” of Mr. Howells, then it seems 
to suggest something of the moralizing atmosphere 
of Mr. Warner’s group of three novels, but in the 
final impression it stands out as a work of distinc- 
tively original type. The ambitious woman about 








whom all the interest centres, and who is so marked 
an embodiment of the crudities, the self-deceptions, 
and the ill-directed aims that are characteristic of 
many of our men and women alike, is a figure 
drawn with extraordinary intellectual detachment, 
and, it must be admitted, has little of the flesh and 
blood that are needed to make such a figure really 
vital. We follow her career with curious interest, 
but we feel all the time that she is a puppet, with 
the strings always in the author’s hand. The vital 
characters of fiction do not leave us with this 
impression ; they seem in a way to pass beyond the 
control of the writer, and to act of their own mo- 
tion. In this respect Mr. Grant’s heroine is a failure, 
his book is a failure in this sense also, but it is 
nevertheless a remarkable piece of workmanship, 
relatively speaking, and judged with reference to 
its limitations. 

One of the many morals of Mr. Grant's novel is 
that a man knows very little about his wife until 
they have been married for a considerable length 
of time. This rather trite observation is enforced 
in “ Unleavened Bread” with so much impressive- 
ness that it gains a deeper meaning than it is wont 
to have. In “The Action and the Word,” the 
latest novel of Mr. Brander Matthews, the idea is 
again illustrated, although in this case it affords 
matter for comedy rather than for tragedy, or even 
for serious dramatic effect. We have here the story 
of a New York architect and his wife. The wife 
is a charming woman with a marked aptitude for 
amateur theatricals. Her acting wins such applause 
that her head is almost turned, and she seems upon 
the point of abandoning domestic life for the ex- 
citements of the stage. Happily, her better judg- 
ment triumphs and she gives up the notion, but her 
husband has been startled out of his complacency, 
and the novelist has been provided with the ma- 
terial for a pretty story. The story is not deep, 
certainly, but it exhibits keen insight and deft work- 
manship. It proves exceptionally entertaining, 
which is probably all that the writer expected of it. 

“ Robert Tournay,” by Mr. William Sage, is a 
conventional romance of the French Revolution, one 
of the many books that find their prototype in 
«“ Mademoiselle de la Seiglitre.” There is the usual 
noble family, with its selfish aristocratic prejudices, 
and the usual fair daughter, who has a heart as 
well as a title. There is also the usual man of the 
people, who dares to love the daughter of his aris- 
tocratic master, and to whom the Revolution brings 
the usual opportunities for protecting the woman 
whom he loves from her enemies, and for rescuing 
her from imminent death. As is usually the case 
in novels of this sort, we are told about the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile, the burning of a chateau, and 
the horrors of a Republican noyade on the Loire. 
We have also the familiar story of Republican vic- 
tories on the frontier, and of the Terror in Paris. 
Robespierre and Danton are both here, likewise the 
Conciergerie and the tumbrils and the guillotine. 
We have read it all many times before, but its in- 
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terest seems perennial, and we have no fault to find 
with the author for inviting us to read it again. 
When we are confronted with such a title as 
“ The Black Terror: A Romance of Russia,” we at 
once know what to expect. There will be nihilists 
and dungeons and conspiracies and reprisals and 
brutal governors and sinister officers of the Third 
Section. There will also be a lovely heroine who 
will aid the hero in some hairbreadth escape. In 
the case of the present novel, the work of Mr. John 
K. Leys, we are not disappointed in any of these 
expectations, and we have besides the story of an 
ingenious plot, successfully carried out, to kidnap 
the Tsar, and keep him in close confinement until 
he grants to his subjects the desired Constitution. 
Mrs. Edith Wharton's second book of fiction is 
not a collection of stories, like “The Greater Ineli- 
nation,” but a single novel. Yet “ The Touchstone,” 
although we must call it a novel, has really no more 
substance than one of the briefer sketches. It is 
the story of a single incident, and of its influence 
upon the lives of a man and his wife. It is a story 
that might easily have been told in fifty pages ; the 
hundred additional pages that are given us merely 
serve to permit of a more detailed analysis of the 
situation created by a single thoughtless act. Yet 
we would not spare from the story a single page, 
for the writer's art is so exquisite that no one of 
her pages seems superfluous, or fails in its contribu- 
tion to the deep impressiveness of her psychological 
study. If the book has a defect, that defect must 
be sought in the central conception, and not in the 
treatment. The hero has in his possession a great 
many letters, of the most intimate character, written 
to him by a woman who had loved him all her life, 
bat whom he had been incapable of loving in re- 
turn. That woman had become a famous writer, 
and, after her death, anything that could throw 
light upon her personality was eagerly demanded 
by the public. The recipient of the letters, learning 
of this demand, and for lack of money unable to 
marry the woman he loves, actually sells this sacred 
correspondence to a publisher, suppressing his own 
name, and thereby removes the obstacle to his mar- 
riage. When he realizes what he has done he be- 
comes remorseful, and Mrs. Wharton’s purpose is 
to direct our attention to the workings of his con- 
science, to excite our sympathies for his sufferings. 
In this she is imperfectly successful, for it would 
tax the powers of the greatest novelist that ever 
lived to be entirely successful in such a task. The 
act in question is so despicable that no motive 
would seem adequate for its justification, no cir- 
cumstances could be found more than palliating in 
the case of such an offense. Mrs. Wharton’s treat- 
ment of this theme is all that we might desire, but 
it cannot give us a genuinely sympathetic interest 
in such a person as her hero. We cannot help feel- 
ing that he deserves even more than he suffers, and 
we remain suspicious of any moral regeneration 
that is brought about by means of his remorse. Yet 
t is the clear intention of the writer to have us ac- 





cept this moral regeneration as a fact, and to for- 
give the offender as his own deceived wife forgives 
him in the end. In a word, the substance of this 
book is of a kind to repel rather than to attract ; 
what does attract, and even fascinate, is the delicacy 
of texture and the distinction of style which the 
work exhibits. 

Whatever we may think of Mrs. Atherton’s 
“Senator North,” it would never occur to us to ac- 
cord it the attributes of delicacy and distinction. 
In the place of the one it has a sort of rude energy ; 
in the place of the other it has a form of expression 
which is rough in sound and crude in coloring, 
which is positively repellant to a refined sense. 
Here is a sentence fairly representative of its style. 
“In ordinary conditions polities are barely men- 
tioned when the most political city in the world is 
in evening dress, but war is a microbe.” The in- 
eptitude of that metaphor would be hard to match. 
Mrs. Atherton’s novel deals with the social and po- 
litical life of Washington at the present day. The 
heroine is a young woman of aristocratic breeding, 
who becomes weary of the whole empty round of the 
life of a self-styled “ society,” and who makes up her 
mind to go in for politics. To the horror of her 
family, she actually cultivates the acquaintance of 
Representatives and Senators, and starts a sort of 
salon for the furtherance of her new-found inter- 
ests. The one conspicuous result of this activity is 
the fact that she falls in love with Senator North, a 
statesman of sixty, who has an invalid wife. This 
unnatural passion is reciprocated, and neither of 
the two parties concerned seems to have any par- 
ticularly conscientious scruples, although both have 
a lively sense of the desirability of escaping dis- 
covery. In the end, the invalid wife opportunely 
dies, and conventional morality is spared any further 
outrage. Incidentally, the story makes much of two 
matters of social and political interest. The former 
is the ostracism placed by American prejudice upon 
any woman who has a drop of negro blood in her 
veins. This matter is dealt with in the most mor- 
bid and sensational manner possible. The latter is 
the state of affairs which led to our recent war with 
Spain, and in her treatment of this subject the 
writer displays an unexpected sanity, and exhibits 
a rather remarkable intellectual grasp of the situa- 
tion. Both the unreasoning frenzy which precipi- 
tated that war, and the dangerous sequele of its 
conclusion, are set forth with an ethical perception 
that is entirely just, and that contrasts strikingly 
with the other ethical ideals of the book. 

Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson’s latest novel, “ The 
Rebel,” turns from the imaginary history wherein 
his invention has of late been exercised to the actual 
history of England in the time of Charles II. It 
takes the form of a memoir of the fourth Earl of 
Cherwell, written by his cousin, and leading up to 
an account of the rising at Taunton in 1684. The 
hero is a noble swashbuckler who has no hesitation 
in setting the laws at defiance, and whose audacity 
fairly takes our breath away. He contrives to stand 
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well with the King, who has a certain admiration 
for his recklessness, but he is the declared enemy 
of the Duke of York, whose shameful persecution of 
the heroine leaves him indeed no room for respect. 
The heroine is a gentle creature, who serves well 
enough as a foil for her fiery and turbulent defender, 
but who has otherwise slight claim upon our interest. 
It is needless to say that the Duke's villainy comes 
to naught, and that the heroine is rescued from the 
manifold perils that beset her. The plot of the 
narrative is at first confused and difficult to follow, 
but the complications are gradually cleared away, 
and it takes a straightforward course to the close. 
The story is told forcibly and with brilliant ani- 
mation. 

Mr. Frederick W. Hayes is a new writer to us, 
but he deserves well of the novel-reading public. 
His “ Kent Squire” is a historical romance of the 
time of Queen Anne and the Duke of Marlborough. 
The latter personage figures prominently in the his- 
tory, and his duplicity is depicted with an unsparing 
hand. French and Spanish political intrigue, as 
well as English, make up a large part of the his- 
torical substance of this highly exciting narrative. 
Indeed, the canvas is so crowded with figures and 
dramatic situations that the reader becomes almost 
dazed in his attempt to keep track of all the per- 
sonal and public interests at stake. That this task 
proves too much for the writer himself is evident in 
the closing chapters, for with respect to some of its 
leading issues the story is not ended at all, it sim- 
ply stops. Most of the incidents are legitimate 
enough for this sort of sensational romance, but 
credulity is strained beyond the breaking-point when 
the hero reappears upon the scene after having been 
hanged by the public executioner, and afterwards 
suspended in chains upon the gibbet. So violent a 
wrench to the feelings might have been spared us 
without serious difficulty, and we might also have 
been spared the apparition of the condemned man 
to his sweetheart some hundreds of miles away. 
Aside from these two constructive defects, the story 
is to be commended for both its invention and its 
acquaintance with the period in question. It is 
evident that the writer has done a great deal of 
“ reading up” for his work, that he has delved into 
the memoirs of the age, instead of remaining content, 
as most historical novelists do, with the superficial 
knowledge of the text-books. 

Mr. Max Pemberton’s “ Féo” is the romance of 
a singer in French opera and an Austrian prince. 
The heroine is the daughter of a decayed gentle- 
man who cares for little save his own personal 
comfort, and ie not above the meanness of trading 
upon his daughter’s beauty. The rank of the hero 
naturally hedges him about with all sorts of barriers 
to the accomplishment of his wishes, and the story 
tells us how he has his way in the end, in epite of all 
the diplomatic locksmiths. It is a story of intrigues 
and duels and abductions, a little melodramatic 
in manner, infused with sentiment, and sparkling 
with interest. No one will regret having read it, 





and no one will remember anything about it a year 
afterwards. 

Mr. E. F. Benson, in “The Princess Sophia,” 
again exhibits his versatility. The book may be 
described as standing midway between the frivolity 
of “ Dodo” and the seriousness of his two Greek 
novels. The new story is the next thing to being 
Greek itself, for it is about the principality of 
Rhodopé, which lies, ‘as everyone knows, on the 
wooded coast-line of Albania.” It tells about the 
politics of this extremely interesting imaginary 
State, and describes the attempt of Petros, the hus- 
band of the Princess, acting as regent in her ab- 
sence from the capital, to subvert the government, 
and get secure possession of the reins of power. 
The thwarting of this plot provides the story with 
a really thrilling climax, although the spirit of the 
book throughout is that of refined comedy rather 
than of anything more serious. The interest of the 
story is concentrated in the character of the Prin- 
cess, and her passion for gambling, which leads her 
to the very brink of disaster, and which has a most 
demoralizing influence upon her subjects. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett has now close upon a score of 
romances to his credit, and there is no reason why 
he should not make the number twoscore within a 
few years. He evidently writes with the ease of a 
Dumas, and his invention never seems to flag. Two 
of his books are now before us: one a romance of 
the fifteenth century, entitled “Joan of the Sword 
Hand”; the other a more modern tale of his own 
Scotland and of the West Indies, entitled “The 
Isle of the Winds.” Both stories abound in pic- 
tureeque incident and exciting adventure, both are 
about as unreal as stories of the sort can possibly 
be, and both are fairly reeking with sentimentality. 
The latter of the two has, we observe, been pre- 
viously published with another title. 

In writing “The Minx,” Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn has determined to be “smart” at any cost. 
Her epigrams have the air of being profoundly 
philosophical, and the conversation of her characters 
fairly coruseates with intellectual brilliancy. She 
never permits one of them to express even a com- 
monplace idea without giving it a verbal turn that 
seems impressive until we look closely enough to 
detect its emptiness. In a word, the style of the 
book is simply intolerable, and the story has not 
intrinsic interest enough to be worth disentangle- 
ment from all the verbiage which invests it. It is 
about a young woman who takes life with intense 
seriousness and does not know which of two lovers 
to accept. The one satisfies her intellectual ideals, 
but the other appeals to the just-awakening emo- 
tional side of her nature. Eventually, the heart 
triumphs over the head, and her final choice rests 
upon the warm-hearted fox-hunting country gentle- 
man whose whole way of looking at life stands in 
violent contrast to the abstract ideals which she has 
hitherto held sacred. 

A novel published last year by Mrs. Henry 
Dadeney forced us to condemn the uncompromising 
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realism of the writer — both with respect to choice 
of subject and to treatment — in spite of the mani- 
fest power of the book. “Folly Corner,” a second 
story by the same writer, is less open to objection, 
and it is possible for praise to balance blame, if not 
actually to outweigh it. There is still much un- 
necessary insistence upon unlovely and squalid 
details, and some unnecessary obtrusion of those 
phases of life concerning which no writer can be 
too reticent, but there is also a sombre power to 
envisage the tragical side of everyday life which 
goes far to redeem the grossness of the writer's 
naturalism. We read this book with something of 
the feeling aroused by the later books of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, a feeling in which admiration for 
undeniable talent is all the time struggling with 
impatience of a perverse method. This suggestion 
of Mr. Hardy is no mere fancy, for he is certainly 
the master whom Mrs. Dadeney would acknowledge 
among the writers of to-day. 

The second half of “ Knights of the Cross,” by 
Mr. Henryk Sienkiewicz, carries on the story of 
the struggle between Poland and the Teutonic 
Knights, ending with the battle of Griinwald and 
the final overthrow of the Order. This climax is 
not without impressiveness, yet its effect is far from 
equal to that of several episodes to be found in the 
author’s earlier trilogy of Polish history. It does 
not begin to stir the blood as the siege of Chensto- 
hova, for example, stirs it. Nor does Zbyshko 
make as satisfactory a hero as Kmita or Pan 
Michael. There is a great deal of fighting in the 
book, bat it grows rather monotonous, and is not 
diversified by such feats of individual prowess as 
hold us spellbound in the romances of the earlier 
series. Nor is there any figure for a moment com- 
parable with that of Zagloba, which must stand as 
the greatest of the author’s creative triumphs. It 
is only in comparison with the author’s own best 
that the present romance suffers. Were it our 
introduction to his genius, we should find it difficult 
to praise sufficiently the historical pageant which it 
unfolds, its simple strong-souled figures swayed by 
primitive passions, its brilliant invention, and its 
racy humor. But all of these things are exhibited 
to much better advantage in the great trilogy, and 
we fear that Mr. Sienkiewicz will not again reach 
the level of that colossal work. 

Still another of Mr. Jokai’s novels has been 
translated for us, the selection this time being “ The 
Baron’s Sons,” and the translator Mr. Percy Favor 
Bicknell. Some abridgements have been made, for 
which a very lame excuse is offered, but otherwise 
the translation is satisfactory. The story is con- 
cerned with the Hungarian Revolution of 1848, and 
combines the use of historical material with domestic 
incidents in a happy and interesting fashion. The 
thread of the narrative is a little difficult to follow, 
which is probably due in part to the liberties taken 
by the translator. On the whole, the story is one 


of the author's best, as far as they have been trans- 
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lated, and does not strain our credulity as much as 
some of its predecessors have done. 

A few words about two recent translations from 
the Spanish may be given in closing this review. 
“ Currita, Countess of Albornoz” is the work of a 
Jesuit priest, Sefior Luis Coloma by name. It isa 
novel of Madrid society about thirty years ago, and 
is concerned with political intrigue as well as with 
the doings of the fashionable world. The author- 
ship of the work leads us to expect a strong infu- 
sion of clericalism, in which we are not disappointed ; 
but the foremost aim of the novelist is to draw a 
pictare of social corruption rather than to play the 
part of the avowed preacher, and he brings to this 
task the full equipment of an experienced observer 
and a master of incisive and caustic speech. The 
work is rather shapeless as a whole, but it has much 
brilliant detail, and its moral lesson is made all the 
sharper for being left rather implicit than out- 
spoken. It is clear that we are all the time in con- 
tact with a richly cultured mind, and this gives so 
much satisfaction to the reader of discernment that 
the amateurish character of the artistic perform- 
ance may easily be overlooked. We could wish 
that a better English version of the work had been 
given us. The translator seems to have a fair 
knowledge of Spanish, but she is all at sea in the 
presence of the scholarly allusions and foreign 
proper names with which the novel is plentifully 
sprinkled. 

“The Joy of Captain Ribot” is not only an in- 
teresting novel, it is also a work of gracious and 
exquisite art. Although it has for its theme the 
love of a man for a woman already married, it is at 
once so delicate and so noble in its treatment that 
the author’s own claim is justified when he calls it, 
in a private letter, “a protest from the depths 
against the eternal adultery of the French novel.” 
For the “joy” of its hero is not so much in his 
love as in the moral triumph which keeps that love 
unsullied, and rises victorious above every tempta- 
tion. So clean and wholesome a work rarely comes 
to us from a novelist of Latin race; its idealism 
makes not the slightest compromise with evil, and 
in its spirituality there is no base admixture. Yet 
with all this exultation of sentiment, the story is 
convincingly real ; it is a story of everyday people, 
and of life unfalsified by rose-colored glasses. Mr. 
Howells is entirely right when he describes the 
book as “a novel of manners, the modern manners 
of provincial Spain”; and when he adds that 
“while we were spoiling our prostrate foe, I wish 
we could have got some of these,” he expresses a 
feeling that must be stirring in many an American 
conscience, now that we are starting on the painfal 
path of recovery from our national military de- 
bauch. It is certainly difficult to find words ad- 
equate to express the admirable qualities of this 
latest of the novels of Sefior Valdés, or of the 
genius of the nation that can boast the possession 
of such writers. Wiri1am Morton Payne. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


in We have had, of recent years, some 

ip oonaaeutee fairly satisfactory text-books in En- 
glish literature, but there is room 

for improvement in the best of them, and we are 
glad to observe the appearance of several new com- 
petitors for the favor of educators. Among the 
many books upon this subject which we have exam- 
ined, we are inclined to give the palm to the “ History 
of English Literature” (American Book Co.) re- 
cently prepared by Mr, Reuben Post Halleck. For 
selection and arrangement of material, for usefulness 
of pictorial illustration, and for its happy faculty of 
saying just the right thing about a given author or 
work, it would be difficult to improve upon this 
text. It provides a continuous and interesting his- 
tory of our literature, and contrives to keep a 
middle course between the dry summary on the 
one hand, and the discursive essay on the other. 
The writer believes thoroughly in teaching the his- 
tory of the subject as well as in taking up the study 
of individual works. He justly says: “ Various 
masterpieces seem like unconnected islands in an 
unexplored ocean. There is no way of making 
these masterpieces seem otherwise except by teach- 
ing the history and development of the literature of 
which they form a part.” The apparatus of this 
book, with its directions for required and optional 
reading and its suggestive questions and exercises, 
is remarkably good. One feature of particular in- 
terest is the literary map of England which serves 
as a frontispiece. We take great pleasure in com- 
mending this work to the attention of teachers.—A 
literary map also aceompanies the “History of 
English Literature” (Sibley & Ducker) which 
Professor F. V. N. Painter has recently published. 
This book is an expansion of the writer’s earlier 
“Introduction,” and deals at length with nearly 
twice as many authors. Eight periods are recog- 
nized, and to each of them a considerable chapter 
is devoted. The method employed is that of writing 
an essay upon each period as a whole, and then 
dealing in considerable detail with a few selected 
writers. Thirty-two authors altogether, from 
Chaucer to Ruskin, are thus singled out for some- 
what elaborate treatment. This method has the 
obvious defect of giving other great writers much 
less than their due in the history of our literature. 
We cannot entirely approve of a werk that relegates 
Fielding in the Queen Anne period, Burke in the 
Johnsonian period, and Keats in the Romantic 
period, to the position of minor writers. The au- 
thor’s style is too discursive to be in the best sense 
practical. His essays make pleasant reading, but 
they do not make the most satisfactory sort of 
teaching material. He is the kind of writer, more- 
over, who speaks of “ female poets,” and who calls 
Byron “immoral.” Such infelicities of diction and 
characterization have a slightly jarring effect, and 
do not commend the writer to persons of nice judg- 
ment. — A third recent text-bouk upon this subject 





is the “Outline History of English and American 
Literature” (American Book Co.) written by Dr. 
Charles F. Johnson. The writer’s object has been 
“to compress into this book the minimum of what 
every young person should know of the literature 
of his own country and England, even if his educa- 
tion is strictly scientific.” The author recognizes 
ten periods in the history of English literature, but 
preserves the sense of proportion in dealing with 
the writers of each of the periods. In spite of the 
fact that he deals with both English and American 
literature in a single volume, he finds room for 
numerous extracts, many of them of considerable 
length. The book is remarkably well written, and 
will be welcomed by teachers who find their English 
courses unduly limited by the pressure of other 
subjects upon the curriculum. 


John Adams, the New England 
New England schoolmaster, was a man “ of the old 
coneetnnetEn, school ’’ both in character and educa- 
tional methods. Born in 1772 and dying in 1863, 
his life touched the two greatest of our national 
experiences, and covered the period of our estab- 
lishment as an independent and united nation. 
Through his influence upon thousands of young men 
who, at Phillips Academy, at Andover, and other 
schools, were under his care, Mr. Adams bore an 
honorable part in the work of upbuilding the country. 
The list of prominent men trained at Andover dur- 
ing the twenty-two years he was its principal is a 
long one. Oliver Wendell Holmes was one of them, 
and has given in his verses many pictures of the 
life there. He refers to Mr. Adams in the well- 
known lines : 
** Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule, 
His most of all whose kingdom is a school.” 

While Mr. Adams will be chiefly remembered as 
principal of Andover Academy, to many he is an 
interesting figure as the father of the brilliant New 
York minister, Reverend William Adams; to others, 
as a pioneer missionary of the S. S. Union in IIli- 
nois; to others still, as one of the original circle of 
philanthropists from whose labors grew the Amer- 
ican Tract Society and the Temperance movement. 
He was a man of profound religious convictions and 
a high sense of spiritual obligations. His character 
had no complexity or uncertainties. It was built 
about one eimple all-controlling quality, “ devoted- 
ness to duty”; it had but one simple unchanging 
aim, to serve God and his generation. Contact 
with such a nature, in life or in books, is refreshing. 
In bringing before the reader this strong and useful 
life, the authors of the well-written memoir of Mr. 
Adams recently published (Scribner) give also an 
entertaining and valuable picture of the character- 
isties and educational methods of a New England 
academy. It is this portrayal, together with the in- 
teresting associations of his long life, that give to 
this memoir more than a private value. The book 
is noticeably well printed and bound, and evinces 
good teste throughout. 


Memoirs of a 
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The volume of “Liberty Poems” 
(James H. West Co.), which has 
been compiled in the interest of the 
anti-imperialist agitation, ought to prove an effective 
auxiliary in the cause of justice and public morality, 
now at stake as only once before in the history of 
our country. It is a collection of about seventy-five 
pieces of verse, written by various hands in various 
manners, and inspired by a common indignation at 
the attempted subversion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government. We wish it were possible 
to say that all of these poems rose to the height of 
their great occasion. But most of them belong to 
the category of newspaper verse, hastily written by 
persons having no special aptitude for the poetic 
art. If Lowell and Whittier and Emerson were 
still alive, a very different collection would be 
possible; for who could doubt that their voices 
would again be raised in behalf of human freedom, 
as they were so effectively raised fifty years ago? 
As it is, very few of the names signed to these 
pieces have any literary significance whatever. The 
best poems in the collection are Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison’s thirteen sonnets, Mr. W. C. Gannett’s 
“At the Peace Congress,” Miss Baskam’s “The 
Voice of the Lord,” and a selection from Mr. 
William Vaughn Moody’s noble “ Ode in Time of 
Hesitation.” We must find room for one quotation, 
and it shall be Mr. Garrison’s tribute to Governor 
Boutwell, that venerable and venerated statesman, 
the representative of a vanishing type, who has de- 
clared himself with no uncertain voice to stand 
upon the side of Washington and Jefferson and 
Lincoln in the present crisis : 
** Not thine the sadness of an outlived fame, 
Nor fate to lag superfluous on the stage : 
Thou addest only strength to ripest age, 
And lustre to a lifelong honored name. 
In a degenerate day, when public shame 
And private avarice stain the nation’s page, 
When sordid ends the growing youth engage, 
Thy burning words are like a torch of flame. 
New England glories in thy manhood rare, 
Which, breaking party shackles, stands erect 
And breathing deeply of diviner air,— 
Enrolls thy name among the great elect. 
Thy topmost boughs the richest leafage bear, 
Thy latest fruit compels the world’s respect.”’ 


Latter-day 
Liberty poems. 


One who is interested in genealogical 

investigations learns to avail himself 

of all sorts of scraps of information. 
He also has frequent oceasion to express regret that 
some individual who knew many facts of family 
history died without leaving any record of them. 
It is not every genealogist, however, who is able to 
write the story of his own life, in order that no fu- 
ture family historian may have occasion to blame 
him for omitting to preserve details of possible in- 
terest to descendants. The love of genealogy led 
to the publication, by General Roeliff Brinkerhoff, 
of Mansfield, Ohio, of his “ Recollections of a Life- 
time” (Robert Clarke Company). For years Mr. 
Brinkerhoff has been a recognized leader of move- 
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ments having for their purpose the improvement of 
the condition of criminals and unfortunates, and in 
this capacity he has been interested in National 
Congresses of Charities and Corrections, National 
Prison Congresses, and in many state movements. 
The most valuable chapters in the volume are those 
which are taken up with discussions of these mat- 
ters. For the most part, the life described is that 
of the average man, who, as school-teacher, lawyer, 
or soldier, plays well his part in the social circles 
of his home city, is honored and respected by his 
neighbors and friends, and by reason of years of 
faithful adherence to the principles of right living 
makes himself a place in his day and generation. 
The story will, of course, have most interest for 
those who have known the author during his long 
and useful life. ..0.— 

Summary ofthe A summary, in chronological order, 
jutgoaeogs of the principal features of the juris- 
Gare prudence of the leading peoples of 
the world, has been prepared by Professor Guy 
Carleton Lee, of Johns Hopkins University, and 
published under the title “ Historical Jurispru- 
dence” (Macmillan). Finding “the foundations 
of law” in the jurisprudence of Babylonia, Egypt, 
Israel, and India, the author exhibits “the develop- 
ment of jurisprudence ” as displayed in the Roman 
systems of law, to which over a third of his less 
than two hundred pages are appropriately devoted. 
The great work of Justinian is explained at some 
length, and the projections of the Roman Law into 
medisval times are illustrated under the titles of 
the “Canon Law” and the “ Barbarian Codes.” 
The survival of the elaborate Roman system in 
modern times is traced into the laws of the western 
continental states of Europe, and the laws of Scot- 
land, in which it secured permanent position. The 
book closes with an account of the introduction of 
the principles of the civil law into the jurisprudence 
of England. From the evidences of customary law 
furnished by the unearthed contract-tablets of Baby- 
lonia, to the early commentaries on the law of 
England, runs the curriculum of this new study in 
jurisprudence, on the comparative historical plan. 
The book is full of meat, and though intended as 
‘“‘an introduction to the systematic study of the de- 
velopment of law” (see title-page) it will prove of 
much interest to all students of general history. 


The memories of a man who has 
lived much and has the art of telling 
about it gracefully can hardly fail to 
be entertaining. Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, in 
his “ Personal Recollections” (Cassell), has given 
us the record of a long and rich experience, and has 
told the tale with an easy flow of narrative that 
takes one swiftly and pleasantly from story to story. 
Mr. Edwards has clearly enjoyed living, for other- 
wise the incidents that gave life form and color for 
him could not have impressed themselves upon his 
memory with such sure distinctness, they are so 
many and sometimes so slight. Occasionally a 


Recollections 
of a busy life. 
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sudden transition to the inconsequential gives the 
reader an unpleasant sensation. “I have no doubt 
that the military type-setter was well paid. Herzen 
was a generous man, and had abundant private 
means. He called his paper the Bell and he had 
himself a voice like a bell, musical and sonorous.” 
But perhaps these things merely authenticate the 
record to something more than artificiality in the 
glow of a fresh and lively remembrance. Mr. 
Edwards’s memories, as he makes note of them, are 
largely of persons rather than events, — artists, 
musicians, statesmen, Russian, and Italian revolu- 
tionaries, actors and managers. Tennyson and 
Browning figure in the pages, von Bulow, Wagner, 
Verdi, Macready, Lewes, Reade, Thackeray, and a 
host of lesser men of various abilities and more or 
less interesting personalities. Douglas Jerrold’s 
caustic wit and the more genial pleasantries of 
others known to fame brighten the pages abun- 
dantly, and the running comment on men and man- 
ners that makes up the thick volume has the sparkle 
of brilliant conversation, if it has also at times the 
scrappiness into which such conversation may lapse. 
There is in the book no serious dealing with the men 
and women upon whose lives it touches, but in 
anecdote and in side-lights upon character it is dis- 
tinctly rich and entertaining. 


It was the “Father of Angling” 
who long ago remarked on the diffi- 
culty of teaching “the Art of Catch- 
ing Fish, that is to say, how to make a Man that 
was none, to be an Angler by a book.” Never- 
theless, Isaak Walton has left us a piscatorial as 
well as a literary classic. But the “Compleat 
Angler” was written for other lands and days. 
Americans who love and practice this fascinating 
form of recreation will find Mr. McCarthy’s vol- 
ume on “ Familiar Fish” (Appleton) replete from 
cover to cover with fisherman’s lore from the pen 
of one of their successful confreres. Mr. McCarthy 
writes with the spirit of the true sportsman, and 
those who would learn the art will find in his book 
& sympathetic account of the life and haunts of our 
fresh-water game fish. Deiails of rods and tackle, 
and counsel as to fly-casting, with suggestions for 
outfits and for the conduct of camp-life, make the 
book a valuable one for all campers and sportsmen. 
The ichthyological references have been supervised 
by President David Starr Jordan, whose facile pen 
also contributes a prefatory note which discusses 
the raison d’ étre of angling and the comparative 
ethics of “ hog-fishing” and piscatorial prevarica- 
tions. Se 

; It is a volume of sound and thought- 
Spumase e. ful essays and addresses that Bishop 
sndent of offairs. Spalding presents us under the gen- 
eral title of “Opportunity, and Other Essays ” 
(McClurg). Showing on every page the marks of 
the scholar and the thinker, they are vitalized by 
the fine earnestness of a broad vision of life and a 
noble enthusiasm for the good it has to offer. Bishop 


For those who 
go a-fishing. 





Spalding is no narrow churchman or pedant, and 
the breath of the larger needs of life and its larger 
activities gives a bracing atmosphere to the volume. 
In the opening essay, which gives its title to the 
book, there is perhaps the fifier flavor, a suggestion 
of Emerson in style and hardly less in the quality 
of rapt prescience in the mysteries of life and its 
possibilities. There are eight chapters in all, rang- 
ing in theme from “ The University, A Nursery of 
the Higher Life” and “Goethe as Educator” to 
“ Empire or Republic.” This last address, and the 
one preceding it in the book, are words for the 
times to give us thoughtful pause; but for that 
reason, it may be, their literary charm is perhaps 
less distinct and enjoyable. For its stimulus to the 
living of the life that is worth while, for its clear 
and wholesome doctrine of optimistic endeavor, 
packed to almost epigrammatic fulness, the little 
volume is well worth reading and well worth having 
at hand for the idle moment when a page or two of 


‘kindly wisdom is a pleasing tonic. 


The Catholic A postolic movement has 
passed more and more into obscurity. 
It was one of the movements which 
never greatly appealed to the popular mind or 
heart. But it appealed to many rare minds and 
noble characters, of whom a memorial volume on 
William Watson Andrews (Putnam) recalls one. 
William Watson Andrews was the Congregational 
minister of Kent, Connecticut, when he came under 
the influence of the new teaching and found him- 
self in growing sympathy with it. He believed that 
it was the will of God to meet the needs of the 
time by a revival of the Apostolate. Nothing could 
be of a finer spirit than the words in which he 
finally asked dismission from the church in which 
he had been reared. The same spirit seemed only 
to be heightened by the adversities and isolation 
which followed his entrance into the new fold. He 
never gained the ear of the public, nor was he 
greatly successful in propagating the new creed, but 
throughout his life his was a friendship prized by 
some of the foremost of our intellectual and spirit- 
ual leaders, and in that circle he was always a 
power by reason of his personality, his learning, 
and his great spiritual gifts. The memorial volume 
is an interesting and valuable one. 


William Watson 
Andrews — 
a 


It is always a pleasure to record the 
in Mr. Murray's appearance of the successive volumes 
edition of Byron. of Mr. Murray’s excellent edition of 
Byron (Scribner). The volume before us, the third 
of the poetry, contains the metrical tales which 
confirmed Byron’s fame after the great success of 
“Childe Harold,” together with the miscellaneous 
pieces of the same period. The numerous notes 
gratifyingly confirm one’s impression of the taste, 
vigilance, and precision of Mr. Coleridge, who is 
earning the admiration of students and the grati- 
tude of the poet’s lovers. This volume contains six 
full-page illustrations, the most interesting of these 
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being a reproduction of Hayter’s handsome drawing 
of Mrs. Leigh (“ Augusta”). The qualities of this 
edition we have enlarged upon in preceding num- 
bers of Tue Dra: they are such that it must 
supersede all others, igrespective of the considerable 
amount of new material it contains. We wish Mr. 
Coleridge good speed in the great task of editing 
“ Don Juan,” which he regards as Byron’s “great- 
est work.” The illustration of a poem so wide- 


ranging and various must severely tax the resources 
of the most accomplished editor. 


The coming year is the millenary of 
the death of King Alfred, and to its 
celebration Mr. Walter John Sedge- 
field makes a highly acceptable contribution by 
publishing, through the Oxford University Press, a 
modern English translation of “King Alfred’s 
Version of the Consolations of Boethius.” Mr. 
Sedgefield has previously edited the Old English 
text of this “best book” of the King of the West 


King Alfred's 
“ beat book” in 
modern English. 


Saxons, and his present work is thus a sort of sup-" 


plement to his earlier one. The alliterative verses 
of the original are reproduced in Old English metre, 
and printed together at the end of the volume. In 
the body of the text, the editor has distinguished by 
means of italics the additions made by Alfred to the 
work of the Roman philosopher. This is a particu- 
larly interesting feature of the translation, for it 
enables us to follow the very workings of Aifred’s 
mind as he labored for the instruction and moral 
welfare of his subjects. The editor’s introduction 
is valuable, and includes specimen extracts from the 
preceding English versions of Boethius. 


Newly ediied Professor W. P. Ker has put all 
critical writings students of English literature, and 
f John Dryden. — egnecially of English criticism, in his 
debt by editing the “ Essays of John Dryden” for 
the Oxford University Press. The work occupies 
two volumes, and includes the bulk of Dryden’s 
critical writings, together with a commentary and 
extensive notes. “It is not meant to take the place 
of Scott or of Malone; but may serve as a conven- 
ient book for reference, to be used especially by 
such readers as are interested in criticism and the 
history of criticism, and who may be glad to have 
Dryden's critical opinions put before them in a 
form adapted for ready consultation and compari- 
son.” In all cases but one, the text has been col- 
lated with the original editions; but the editor has 
thought it best to modernize the spelling and give 
uniformity to the punctuation. The scholarship of 
the author of “ Epic and Romance” needs no cer- 
tificate, and it is a matter of course that he has 
done his editorial work in an admirable way. 


For unprotected The American woman going abroad 
American women for the first time and without a man 
going ebvent. to look after her will find the little 
book entitled “European Travel for Women” 
(Macmillan), by Mary Cadwallader Jones, worth 
its weight in gold. In it the thousand and one 





anxious queries that rise to the lips of the unpro- 
tected female tourist after she is fairly “in the 
thick of it” are answered in advance in a most 
practical and satisfactory way. As the author states 
it, the book is “intended especially for the use of 
women, to suggest what they had better take with 
them in going abroad for the first time, and to tell 
them how they can get about most comfortably 
after landing.” Special chapters deal with travel 
in England, France, Germany, and Italy, respect- 
ively ; and there is a table of well-selected useful 
foreign phrases. In short, the woman who has 
mastered the contents of this little manual may 
venture on the unknown sea of European travel 
with a comparatively light heart. 


Anaccountof  “Spencerand Spencerism ” (Double- 
Herbert Spencer day, Page & Co.) is the title of a 
and Ms system. —_seful little volume of 233 pages, 
wherein Mr. Hector Macpherson essays not only 
“to present to the general reader Spencerism in 
lucid, coherent shape,” but to convey in outline 
some knowledge of the career and personality of 
the author of the system. The book was under- 
taken with Mr. Spencer’s approval; and while it 
is, as it should be, the work of a disciple of his, it 
is not that of a slavish one. Mr. Macpherson is a 
good expositor, and something more than an ex- 
positor, his work showing throughout a rather critical 
bias — a tendency to collate and classify philosoph- 
ical ideas, as well as merely to elucidate them and 
simplify the form of their original expression. As 
an essay in Spencerism, the book is decidedly sug- 
gestive, and the general reader will find it helpful 
on its expository side. 


Educators will note with interest the 
appearance of a life of the late “ Joel 
Dorman Steele” (Barnes), by Mrs. 
George Archibald. Dr. Steele made his mark in 
life as a popular instructor and successful adminis- 
trator, as well as the author of a series of text-books 
upon the merits of which opinion is still divided. 
Mrs. Archibald’s life is the uncritical and affec- 
tionate tribute of an ex-pupil to a master to whom 
she was personally much attached; and it is pre- 
fixed by an autobiographical fragment outlining its 
author’s career down to about 1867. From the 
book may be gathered passim passages indicating 
Dr. Steele’s somewhat original notions as to quelling 
the “old Adam” and sowing the seeds of virtue 
and knowledge in the youthful mind. “ Pedagogue” 
is writ large (and somewhat repellantly) on the 
portrait which forms the frontispiece. 


A pedagogue 
of long ago. 


A translation from the German, by 
Henrietta Szold, of Volume I., which 
constitutes Part I., of “The Ethics 
of Judaism,” by Professor M. Lazarus of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, is issued in presentable form by 
The Jewish Publication Society of America (Phila- 
delphia). The remaining three volumes of the 
work are to be published at regular intervals. The 


The ethics 
of Judaism. 
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resent volume is divided into three chapters re- 
spectively headed, “On the Sources of Jewish 
Ethies,” “The Principle of Jewish Ethics,” “The 
Character of Jewish Ethics.” Dr. Lazarus’s treat- 
ment of his theme is strictly objective and scientific, 
and his work bids fair to supply when completed, 
through its portrayal of the inner life of Judaism, 
a needed supplement to the monumental History of 
Graetz. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The source extracts from American history, prepared 
by Professor Howard W. Caldwell, of the University of 
Nebraska, and published by Mr. J. H. Miller, have 
frequently received our commendation, and we are now 
glad to have the entire collection bound up in a single 
volume. The volume includes two series of ten num- 
bers each, their respective subjects being “ A Survey of 
American History” and “ American Territorial Devel- 
opment.” The latter series.comes down to the present 
year, and includes extracts from State papers and other 
sources bearing upon the inglorious war of subjugation 
in which the country of Washington and Lincoln is now 
engaged. 

To most English readers, Joseph Glanvill is nothing 
more than a name, the name of an obscure English 
writer of the seventeenth century, from whom Matthew 
Arnold got the story of “The Scholar Gypsy.” Those 
who wish to make his further acquaintance may now 
be directed to a monograph prepared by Dr. Ferris 
Greenslet in pursuance of his study for a degree at 
Columbia University. This monograph, published for 
the University by the Macmillan Co., is the first number 
in a new series of “Studies in English.” We cannot 
commend too highly the practice of this University in 
publishing these dissertations in the form of ordi 
books. The present volume is thoroughly creditable to 
the department whence it issues, and a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of English literature. 

A moderate sized volume of “ Selected Writings of 
Isaac M. Wise,” prefixed by a hundred pages of biog- 
raphy, the joint work of David Philipson and Louis 
Grossman, is published under the auspices of the Alum- 
nal Association of the Hebrew Union College, by the 
Robert Clarke Co. Dr. Wise was for over half a cen- 
tury a conspicuous figure in American Jewish life, and 
the writings selected for the present volume may be 
pronounced as representative of their author’s style and 
opinions, as they are thoughtful, public-spirited, and 
earnest. There are half a dozen illustrations which 
acceptably crown this worthy memorial volume. 

Two new volumes in the “ Famous Scots Series” 
(Scribner) are Mr. Edward Pennington’s “Sir David 
Wilkie” and Mr. A. R. MacEwen’s “ The Erskines.” 
The particular Erskines treated of by Mr. MacEwen 
were the brothers Ebenezer and Ralph, famous in the 
annals of the Scotch church in the eighteenth century. 
The early history of the Secession church, of which 
Ebenezer Erskine was the founder, may be read in out- 
line in Mr. MacEwen’s scholarly little book. The life 
of Wilkie forms an interesting story in itself, as well as 
an important chapter in the history of British art; and 
Mr. Pennington tells it well and with due discrimina- 
tion, quoting the critics pro and con, and holding the 





balance pretty fairly between them. 


NOTES. 


Shakespeare’s “ Julius Cwsar,” edited by Dr. G. C. D. 
Odell, is an English text recently published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“ An Epitome of the New Testament,” in the Greek 
text, has been prepared by Professor Nicholas J. 
Stoffel, of Notre Dame University, and is issued from 
the press of that institution. 

Daudet’s “Kings in Exile,” translated by Miss 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley, has been published by 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., in an edition uniform 
with their other novels by this author. 

The first number of a little periodical to be called 
“Noon,” devoted to the reprinting of popular and 
“famous” poetry, will be issued early this month by 
Mr. William S. Lord of Evanston, II. 

The Macmillan Co. have just sent us a new edition 
of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” containin 
something like fifty pages of new matter, and intend 
by the writer to be the final form of the work. 

An historical essay on “ The Hiding of the Charter,” 
by Mr. Charles J. Hoadly, is announced as the second 
publication of the Acorn Club of New Haven, an asso- 
ciation organized for the purpose of issuing works bear- 
ing on the history and literature of Connecticut. 

Volumes XI. and XII. of the “Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology ” (Macmillan) have just been pub- 
lished. The former is an “Index in Xenophontis 
Memorabilia,” prepared by Misses Catharine M. Gloth 
and Mary F. Kellogg; the latter is “A Study of the 
Greek Pan,” the work of Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. 

“Rome: Its Rise and Fall,” by Dr. Philip Van Ness 
Myers (Ginn), is an expansion of the author’s smaller 
text-book of Roman history into a volume of over five 
hundred pages, with many maps and other illustrations. 
The success long since achieved by Dr. Myers as a 
writer of text-books guarantees the scholarship and the 
practical usefulness of this new work. 

It is announced that the reorganization of the affairs 
of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. is practically completed, 
that all their obligations have been or shortly will be 
met in full, and that their business will go on with the 
old management and on an efficient financial basis. 
This announcement will be gratifying to the friends of 
this old and honorable house, and to the American 
book trade generally. 

The “ International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture” is now well under way, and publication will be- 
gin next year. Seventeen subjects will be comprised, 
and a volume for each subject will be ready some time 
during the year. The price of subscription is £17, and 
the Smithsonian Institution will receive applications 
from this country. Three hundred sets must be sub- 
scribed for in order to secure the production of this 
work, and the forty-five sets allotted to the United 
States should be taken up without delay. 

Mr. J. R. Tutin’s “Concordance” to FitzGerald’s 
translation of Omar, published by the Maemillan Co., 
seems to us to be the very acme of useless labor. A 
Concordance is a work which helps us to find a striking 
word or phrase in a voluminous writer, and we often 
find such a work useful; but we cannot conceive of the 
existence of persons who will wish to know exactly how 
many times, and in what places, FitzGerald used such 
words as “and” and “the” in the several editions of 
his slender sheaf of quatrains. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1900. 


American Republics, Bureau of. W. W. Rockhill. Forum. 


Arctic Highlanders, With. W. A. Wyckoff. Scribner. 

Art Education for Men. OC. N. Flagg. Ai/antic. 

Austria, Constitutional Crisisin. Maurice Baumfeld, Forum. 
Bacteria, Use of in Our Food Products. International, 
Bering Sea, Summer Holiday in. John Burroughs. Century. 
Boss, The American. Francis C. Lowell. Atlantic. 
Campaign of 1900, The. W.J.Stone. Forum. 

Census Methods, American. W. F. Willcox. Forum. 
Chickamauga Crisis, The. Jacob D. Cox. Scribner. 
“Child, The.” J.C. Fernald. At/antic. 

China against the World. Paul S. Reinsch. Forum. 
China, America and Reconstruction of. Review of Reviews. 
China, Can She be Saved? Talcott Williams. Rev. of Rev. 
China, Influence of Western World on. Century. 

China, Japan’s Attitude toward. D.W.Stevens. Forum. 
China, Japan's Present Attitude toward. Review of Reviews. 
China, Missions in, J.S. Dennis. Review of Reviews. 
China, Revolution of. R. Van Bergen. Century. 

China, Russia’s Interest in. Brooks Adams. Atlantic. 
China, The Conflict in. Edmund Buckley. International, 
Consular Inspection, Plea for. A. H. Washburn. Forum. 
Cotton-Seed, the New Cereal. E. L. Johnson. Forum. 
Detroit Bicentennial Memorial. Anna Mathewson. Century. 


. B Forum. 
Frederic Irland. Scribner. 

Germans, Anti-English Feeling among. Max Miiller. Forum, 
Harrison, Frederic, New Essays of. W.P. Trent. Forum. 
Hauptmann, Gerhart. Margarethe Miiller. At/antic. 
Historians, American School of. A. B. Hart. International. 
Humbert, King of Italy. Review of Reviews. 
Hantington, Collis P. Review of Reviews. 
Japan, Recent Books on. Jukichi Inouye. Aftlantic. 
Kansas City Financial Resolution. G. E. Roberts. Forum. 
Literature for Young Americans. H.S. Pancoast. Lippincott. 
Lowell, Personal Retrospect of. W.D. Howells. Scribner. 
Latsen, The Battle of. Stephen Crane. Lippincott. 
Martineau, James. Charles C. Everett. Ailantic. 
Ober-Ammergan in 1900. H. D. Rawnsley. Atlantic. 
Oklahoma. Helen C. Candee. Aitlantic. 
Philippine Sketches, Two. H. Phelps Whitmarsh. Atlantic. 
Philippines, Pressing Needs of. J. H. Parker. Rev. of Rev. 
Philosophy and Art. Paul E. More. Atlantic. 
Platforms, Democratic and Republican, Compared. Forum. 
Preas and Foreign News. Rollo Ogden. Atlantic. 
Prohibition Party and its Candidates. Review of Reviews. 
Russia, Expansion of. Alfred Rambaud. International. 
Slavers, Afloat with the. J. R.Spears. Scribner. 
Southern Newspaper, An Old. W.P. Trent. Aé/lantic. 
Thames, The. Sir Walter Besant. Century. 
Trade Unionism, Tendency in. A. F. Weber. International. 
Troglodyte Dwellings in Cappadocia. Century. 








List or New Books. 


[The following list, containing 86 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.) 


me rey vd AND MEMOIRS. 


the Growth of the French Power. cf James 
a tie LL.D. Iilus., 12mo, pp. 359. * Heroes 

of the Nations.”” G, P. Putnam's Sons, $1.50. 
Joseph Glanvill: A Study in lish Thought and Letters 
of the Seventeenth Century. By Ferris Greenslet. Ph.D. 
With portrait, 12mo, uncut. pp. 235 “* Columbia Univer- 

sity Studies in English. ” Macmillan Co. 

Reco: 


Diirer. By H. Knackfuss; trans. Campbell Dodgson. 
Hlue., large, 80, ail 100. be RS Oe Meneguaghe 


on Artists. Lemcke 


Buechner. $1.50. 





HISTORY. 


A Brief History of Eastern Asia. By I. C. Hannah, 
M.A. . gilt top, uncut, pp. 303. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2. net. 

A History of Political Parties in the United States, By 

Hopkins. 8vo, pp. 477. G. P. Putnam’sSons, $2, 

American History: Unification — ( Ex- 


Expansion ( Source 
tracts). By Howard W. Caldwell, A.M. 12mo, pp. 255, 
Chicago: J. H. Miller. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
A Book for All Readers: Desi goan Aid to the Collen 
ion, Use, and Preservation of Books, and the Formation 
of f Public and Private Libraries. By Arvest R, 
ogg 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 509. G. P. Putnam's 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. New edition with ad- 
ditions. 12mo, uncut, pp. 225. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Making the Most of Social Oppertuntnies. By Mrs. 
| pom Ames Mead. 12mo, pp. L. C. Page & Co, 


ont the 9 Tratning of Lovers. By Austin Bierbower. 12mo, 
pp. 32. L.C, Page & Co. 35 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Love’s Comedy. By ooett Ibsen ; trans., with Introduc- 
tion - Notes, by C. H =~ i 8vo, pt top, uncut, 
pe ** Modern pL. ” Charles H. Sergel Co. 


Addresses ‘and Essays = Send ts of History, Education, 

and Government. By Ed Everett Hale. With fron- 

genie, 12mo, gilt top, a. 421. Little, Brown, & Co. 
1.50. 

How to Do It. To which is added, How to Live. By 
Edward Everett With frontispiece. ioe, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 397. Little, Brown, & Co. 

Seneca’s Tranquility of Mind, and } ae Two 
Essays. Trans. by William B. Langsdorf orf, Ph.D. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 141. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

Tully’s Offices. Turned out of Latin into English by Roger 
L . With frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 195. ** Temple Classics.”” Macmillan 

Cassell’s National Library. Edited | . Prof. Heary 
Morley. New vols: Richard Halts oyagers’ Tales, 

Abraham Cowley’s - Tmund aed Paes The 
Sublime and Beantif a Sime ee 
Per vol., paper, 10 = 


FICTION. 


Pine Knot: A Story of Kentuck 
oe Illus., 12mo, pp. 

Whilomville Stories. By Stephen Crane. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 199. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 

Edward Barry, South Sea Pearler. B Louis Becke. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 305. L. C. Page & Co $1.50 

Father Anthony: A Romance of To-day. By Robert 
Buchanan. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 261. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

™ on at the Halfway House: A es f the vy x 
S me, E, Hough. 12mo, pp. 371. ag & be & Co. 

‘4 

A Royal Enchantress: The Romance of the Last Queen 
of the Berbers. By Leo Dessar. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 350. Continen tal Publishing Co. $1.50. 

A Georgian Actress. By Pauline Bradford Mackie. Lllus., 
Sane, Ore tao, Saaes Dee TS . C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Countess Helena. By Gertrude Hague. 12mo, pp. 317. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

Ada Verham, Actress, bY Richard Marsh. 12mo, pp. 272. 
L. C. Page ‘& Co. $1.50 

Breaking the Shackles. By Frank Barrett. 12mo, pp. 338. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50 

The Jay-Hawkers: A Story of Free Soil and Border Ruffian 
ry By Adela E. Orpen. 12mo, pp. 300. D. Appleton 


$1.; paper, Pe 
Illus., 12mo, 
The Progress of Pauline Keesler. Meme Carrel. 
12mo, pp. 335. C. Page 


Life. By William E. 
D. Appleton & Co. 





Clare ag By Clement Wiles 12mo, gilt top, pp. 316. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50 
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A Master of Life. By Zola M. ppevles with Introduction by 
Prof. John D. Quackenbos. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 219. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

Brown of Lost River: A Story of the West. By Mary E. 
Stickney. 12mo, pp. 309. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; 
paper, 50 cts. 

Her Boston Experiences: A Pictare of Modern Boston 
Society and People. oat Margaret Allston, Illus., 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 208. L.C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

God, the King, my Brogher. Phe AA F. Nixon. [lus., 
12mo, pp- 296. 

The Hermit of the Chasis: A Tale of the American 
Revolution. By De Witt Clinton Overbaugh. With 
—- 12mo, pp. 223. G. W. Dillingham Co. 

1.2 

The Second Lady Delcombe. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 
12mo, pp. 328. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.; paper 50c, 

Comrades True. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip ). 
12mo, pp. 354. F.M. Buckles & Co. $1.25. 

Lone Pine: TheS of a Lost Mine. By R. B. Townshend. 

12mo, pp. 400. G. P. Patmam’s Sons. Paper, 50 cts. 


- Social Sinners. By Emile A. Palier. 12mo, uncut, pp. 229. 


The Abbey Press. $1. 

A Sugar Princess. By Albert Ross. 12mo, pp. 320. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. Paper, 50 cts. 

Whom the Winds Carry. By Cora Sewell. 12mo, pp. 271. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. Paper, 50 cts. 

The Mystery of Madeline Le Blanc. By Max Ehrmann. 
pees. pp. 107. Cambridge, Mass.: Co-operative Pub- 

ing 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
A White Woman in Central Africa. By Helen Caddick. 
7 = gilt top, uncut, pp. 242. ll Company, 


The) a, of Canada: A Revised and Enl Edition 
ng in the Canadian Rockies.’ By Walter 

Twight eile: F.R.GS. we a hemiinarets large 
are gilt top, uncut, pp. ” PP a Putnam's Sons. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By 
Ezra P. Gould, D.D. 12mo, pp. 221. ‘ New Testament 
Hand-books.”” Macmillan Co. 75 cts. net. 

An Epitome of the New Testament in Greek. By 
Nicholas J. Stoffel, C. S.C. 12mo, pp. 322. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: The University Press 

Biblical Chronology. By Major-General Ww. Baker. 
Pest pp. 72. St. Leonards-on-Sea, England : aide er 


Now. "iy Alexander McKenzie, D.D, 12mo, pp, 27. L.C. 
Page 35 cts. 


SCIENCE. 

Prehistoric Implements: A Reference Book Descriptive of 
the Ornaments, Utensils. and Im mplemontoct Fs Pre-Columbian 
Man in America, By Warren ead and 
Illus., large 8vo, pp. 431. The Robert ClarkeCo. $3. 

Cornell ‘Studies in Classical Philology. New vols.: Index 
in Xenophontis Memorabilia, confecerunt Catharina Maria 
Gloth et Maria Francisca Kolloss 5 A Study aes the = 
Feces, ba As _- Fairbanks, Ph.D. Each 8vo. Macm 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

The Crisis in China: An Exposition of the Present Situa- 
tion, its Causes and its ts. By various writers. Lllus., 
12mo, pp. 271. Harper & Brothers. $1. 

a sontnst The Struggle for ee By —y 

uhoun, 12mo, uncut, pp. e arper 
Brothers. $1.50. 

The Trusts: What Can We Do with Them? What Can 

aw Do for Us? By William Miller Collier. 12mo, pp. 
Baker & TaylorCo. $1.25; paper 50 cts. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. By L. H. vor’ 
assisted by Wilhelm Miller, Ph.D., and others. 
E—M. us., 4to, pp. 550, Macmillan Co. $5. net. 
se af ote te a pots Bon the John © 
it of Books in the ohn Crerar 
Library, January, 1900 8vo. uncut, pp. 251. 
Chicago: The Board of Directors. Paper. 











Copyright Enactments, 1783-1900. Compiled by Thorvald 
Solberg. 8vo, pp. 83. Government Printing 

List of Books ‘Depend to the Theory of Colonization. Gov- 
ernment of De: encies, Protectorates, and Related 
Topies. By A. P. ©, Griffin. 8vo, pp. 131. Government 
Printing Office. Paper. 

List of Books Relating to Trusts. By A. P. C. Griffin. 8vo, 
pp. 20. Government Printing Office. Paper. 

Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Instructor, By 
Isaac Pitman. Revised edition ; 16mo, pp. 252. New York. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. $1.50; 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Fusige Battles: A Story. By Annie G. Brown; illus. 

J.C fereniete, | Edition de luxe ; 8vo, gilt top, pp. mast, 
Laird & Lee. $1.25 

Ts for Atlanta. By Byron A. Dunn. Iilus.. 12mo, 

p. 380. ‘* Young Kentuckians Series.”” A.C. McClarg 
e Co. $1.25. 

Baby Goose: His Adventures. By Fannie E. Ostrander 
Illus. in colors, oblong 4to. Laird & Lee. $1.25. 

A coer pute Peas +/_ — of Oberon. By 

atharine Elise pman, us. in colors, etc., large 8vo, 
pp. 95. Laird & Lee. $1. 

Winning Out: A Book for Young People on Character 
Building by Habit Forming. By Orison Swett Marden. 
With ogni, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 251. Lothrop Pu 
lishing Co. 

A Little a 8 First Christmas. By Edith Robinson. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 94. L. C. Page & Co. 50 cts, 

Farmer Brown and the Birds. By Frances Margaret Fox. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 72. L. C. Page & Co. 50 cts. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Exercises in Mind Training in smory By Catherine 
Concentrated Attention, and 
Aiken. 12mo, pp. 122. American 
Rome: Its Rise and Fall. phy Magi Newb Myers, L.H.D , 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 551. 
Out Cb — of English and aati Literature. 
eo F. Johnson, Litt.D. With portrait, 12mo, 
By ona. my Ke: Book Co. $1.25. 
Popular Astronomy. By Joel Dorman Steele, Ph.D.; 
and brought down to date by Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 349. American Hook Co $1. 
Stories of the Badger State. By Reuben Gold Thwaites 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 255. American Book Co. 
Elements of English Grammar. By George P. a 
eres ae ee 12mo, pp. 255 Werner School Book 
cts. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. Edited by George C. D. 
Odell, Ph.D. With feentlepione, 12mo, pp. 161. Long- 
mans, 


ny e 


Milton’s Minor Poems. “iited a S. Parsons, 


M.A. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 1 . Sanborn 
& Co. 30 cts. 
Riverside Literature Series. New vols.: Selections from 


Sesame and Lilies, by John Ruskin ; Plutarch’s Alexander 
the Great, done into English by Sir Thomas North, Each 
16mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Each, paper, 15c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


All About Dogs: A Book for Doggy People. By Charles 
Henry Lane; illus. ee. be © H. Some. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 399. John Lane. $2.50 

The Law in ite Relations to ER a N. 
Taylor, LL.B. 12mo, pp. 550. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

A Manual of Personal Hygiene. Edited b: Woe L. 
Pyle, A.M. Illus., 8vo, pp. 344. . Philadel : W. B. 

unders & Co. $1.50 net. 

Sean bade tp the Bionen iain A Study of a Case of 
Somnambulism. By Th. Flournoy ; trans. from the French 
by Daniel B. V: ye. Illus., 12mo, pp. 447. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

temas & Sane eee Se their Friends. Col- 

Mrs. Wallace; with Preface by W. Warde 
Fowier A i. . 3 — frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 129. lord : 

To an English 1 ES By William S. Lord. Illus., 8vo. 

Evanston, IIl.: Published 1 the author. Paper. 
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The Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance, 
Dartmouts Cotiece, Hanover, N. H. 

This Graduate School offers a two years’ course to all who 
present a bachelor’s degree. Graduates who have already 
covered the topics of the first year will be given standing in 
the second year. Instruction is given in laws pertaining to 


property, in the management of trusts and investments, in 
banking, insurance, and transportation, in methods of corpo- 


For circulars giving further information, address 
Proressor F. H. DIXON, Secretary, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Study and Practice of French. 


By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Ready: The Study of Ivanhoe. 


By H. A. Davidson. 
Arranged for high-school students. References, Topics for 
Critical Study, Composition work on the text. 


Single copies 
Ten copies or more, each .. . 


Publisher, H. A. DAVIDSON, No. 1 Sprague Place, Atsanr, N. Y. 
Fitzroy D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C.P.A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 

59 Fifth Ave., New Yorx. 

PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 

Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 

Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. Twenty-first St., New Youx. 


The American Institute of Phrenology. 
The next session commences Wednesday, September 5, 1900. 


Rare and My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 


Uncommon —_— 
F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. 171 Madison Street, . . . Cuicaao, In. 


CATALOGUES 
French and Spanish Books 


Sent to any address free when requested. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue ... . New York City. 
NO BRANCH STORES. 




















Norra Year. Criticism, Revision, 
> attention to M88. 


uthors’ = 
pency 


Mention The Dial. 


Send stamp for NEW BOOKLET to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 
150 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 








manuscripts of interesting and w a 
WE BUY prstiraciars et eee 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 
you desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or ite skilled revision and correction, or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8, 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
MS SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
° Send postal to 


JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New York. 




















LD OCEAN’S FERRY. A Collection of Odd and Useful Informa- 

tion for Nautical Travel and Strange Features of the Sea. For 
Landsman and Mariner. Compiled by J. Colgate Hoyt. 

BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New Yorx Crryv. 


THe FIRST EDITION OF THE TALMUD IN ENGLISH, 
8 volumes of “ Festivals" and one, “ Ethics of Judaism,” on sale. 
“Jurisprudence ”’ in press. $3.00 per volume. from 

NEW TALMUD PUB’G CO., 1332 5th Avenue, New York. 








SELLING 1500 A DAY. 


ADRIENNE DE PORTALIS. 


By ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER, 
Author of “ Mr. Barnes of New York," etc. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50c. 
Send for our catalogue of the most successful novels ever published. 


THE HOME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 East Fourteenth Street . . NEW YORK CITY. 


FOLKS IN 
FUNNYVILLE 


Humorous pictures and verse by F. Orrer. 





R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., New York. 


RENTANO’S 
MONTHLY £ 
Soe it | BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-bu for private and 
other mye and desire to submit onde — , lists. 
See ea exphection) ih be toned conte Uy thane eslesting 


titles. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 



































NOW READY. A NEW 


PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Charles Burton Thwing, Ph.D., Knox College. 
Correspondence with Science Teachers earnestly solicited. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOCH DER KAISER. 


mvenLe UND GOTT. —%, c McG Rose (A. M. R. 
remarkable hich makes sensation in two 


iss Jessie A. 
50 cts. 


Waiker. Itisa work —~hy 











of its kind — the only 
lar scientific works at low 


15 cts. 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOOKS FOR BOOK LOVERS 


THE BOOK OF OMAR AND RUBAIYAT—A 
Miscellany of Reprints of —— interest to the 
ss 8vo. Unique Illustrations, Boards. 

XXIV. QUATRAINS PROM. OMAR — By Prot. 
F. Yorx Powsut. A new Small 
4to. Antique Boards. ve. $1.00. 

IN Seam Autreep Lorp Tzxnrson. 

Rubricated by Biancns McManvs. 
ou Style Antique. Boards. Small 4to. $3.50 net. 

STEVENSONIANA— ann wt 

Concerning R_ L, 


Illustrated. 2 vols, trie ont: 
M. F. MANSFIELD, 14 W. 224 St., New York 





Mis- 


Small 4to, uncut. 
$3.00. 














Early Fall Styles 


Of Woolens for Men’s wear 
Ready for Inspection After September 1. 
SUITS TO ORDER . . . $20. UP. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, CHICAGO. 


15,000 for Distribution! 


KINDLY ASE FOR 


Moravian Sugar Cake 


( Kaffee Kuchen) Recipe. 
YOU WILL ENJOY IT IN YOUR HOME. 


SUSACUAC CO., Bethlehem, Penn. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR SCHOOL USE, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 

FOR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 

FOR sarees Os > in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 








~~ , ’ 
Other tytn to suit all hands. Gold Medals at Paste Bapecitien, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New Yorx. 


GASOLINE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


No Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely safe. 
SEND FIVE CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 
St. Josern, Micu. 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 


UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 




















FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 


Leech, ete. 
lection offered for Sale in the World. 
sent post free on ap Books 
SPENcER, 27 New St., London, 


BOO KS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

° ee oe ee. bg Fd pa ET] 

any book ever published. Please state When Eoglend 

Zall and see our 80,000 rare books. BAKER'S C GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 
14-16 Bright Street, B IRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


BOOK HUNTING °02228Powpence soxrcirep. 


Address H. H. TIMBY, 


EXCLUSIVELY. ox 027. — Conneaut, Ohio. 
BOOKS 


AT 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
catalogues, and special 


assortment slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F, E. GRANT, Books, ” “est, 74 tree: 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


SCARCE BOOKS 


Americana, Civil War, Drama, Byroniana, 
Poeana, Napoleoniana, Literature, History, 
Biography, etc. 
Special lists on above subjects sent to actual buyers. 
ALSO 
AUTOGRAPHS and PORTRAITS for sale. 
Say what you want. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
~- at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 
ASSETS, $27,760,511.56. LIABILITIES, $23,739,827.61. 


EXCESS SECURITY, $4,020,683.95. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $39,734,920.89. 











WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
MR. GRANT. 
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y THEIR AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS, MESSRS. berbett S. Stone & 
Company HAVE SEVERAL BOOKS WHICH WILL BE OF IMPORTANCE 
TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 








THE LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD 


By Joun Giype. With a portrait frontispiece. 12mo, $2.00. 


This is the first detailed account of FitzGerald’s life ever written, and it is intended to 
be a definitive biography. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 


By G. Bernarp Saw, author of “ Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant.” 12mo, 
$1.50. 


A new volume by Mr. Shaw, which contains “The Devil’s Disciple” and other plays 
written since the first volumes appeared. 


BETWEEN THE ANDES AND THE OCEAN 


By Wrtitam ELeroy Curtis, author of “ The Yankees of the East.” Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


An account of an interesting journey through the countries of South America. It contains 
valuable information concerniog the resources of the countries, and is told in the author’s 
interesting style. 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN 


By W. H. Wirxtns, editor of “The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton.” 
2 vols. Beautifully illustrated. 8vo, $7.50. 


Two sumptuous volumes giving an account of the life and times of the Consort of George I. 
It is written in the style of the last century memoirs, and the story is intensely interesting. 


WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS IN MANY LANDS 
By Louise Jorpan Min. Beautifully illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


Descriptions of the marriage customs and ceremonies of many countries. 


FAMOUS TRIALS OF THE CENTURY 
By J. B. Array. With many illustrations. 12mo, $1.75. 


Accounts of the most interesting trials of our time — The Burke & Hare Case, The Queen 
against Courvoisier, The Queen against Madeleine Smith, The Tichborne Case, ete. 


CHAPTERS FROM ILLINOIS HISTORY 


By Epwarp G. Mason. With a portrait frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


A collection of papers on Illinois and its history, by an undoubted authority. Mr. Mason’s 
work is of great historical value, and deserves a place in all libraries. 








To be had of ali Booksellers or from the Publishers, 


Herbert DS. Stone & Company, EClorivge Court, Chicago 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 











ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
TRAINS 











Chicago 
& North-Western 
Rathway 


THE North-Western Limited to St. Paul 

and Minneapolis, 6:30 P. M. daily from 
Chicago, cannot be excelled. Three other first- 
class trains from Chicago alse — 9:00 A. M. 
Daylight Train, 10:00 P.M. Fast Mail, 
and 10:15 P.M. Night Express. Ticket 
offices, 193 Clark Street and Wells Street 


A. A. DEVORE & SON, 
TAILORS, 
PULLMAN BUILDING, 

Are Showing the Finest Collection of 


Woolens for Men’s Wear 
Ever Seen in Chicago, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


CALL AND BE CONVINCED. 





}IN THE HOME 








Station, Chicago. 


A TELEPHONE 


Assures protection to the family day and 
night, connecting as it does with police and 
fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 


Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 
A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 
CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 








Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 





Big Four Route 
CHICAGO - 


indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 
J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 


No. 234 South Clark Street, 





- = CHICAGO. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


veak CASTLE SQUARE 
pRerwars~ IN ENGLISH 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 17— 
A TRIP TO AFRICA 


OPERA 
COMPANY 
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Lee and Shepard’s Fall Publications 


—$___.., 
—_——= 








HEAVEN’S DISTANT LAMPS. 
Poems of Comfort and Hope. 
Arranged by Anna E. Mack, Editor of “ Becayse I 
Love You.” White and gold, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


MYTHS AND FABLES OF TO-DAY. 

By Samvuet Apams Drake, author of “Our Colonial 
Homes,” “ Decisive Events in American History” 
Series, ete. Attractively illustrated by Franx T. 
Merritt. Gilt top, $1.50. 

LOVING IMPRINTS: 
The Mother’s Album. 

Being her Book of the Family and Registering the 
Important Events of Life for Six Generations. Edited 
by Mrs. Tueresx Govurston. Printed on heavy 
ledger paper. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. Boxed, $2.00. 


THE HOUSE-BOAT ON THE 
ST. LAWRENCE; 
Or, Following Frontenac. 
Being the second volume of the “ St. Lawrence ” series. 
By Everett T. Tomurnson. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


IN THE DAYS OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 
By Eva Marcu Tappan, Ph.D. Fully illustrated, 
cloth, emblematic cover, $1.00. 


TWO LITTLE STREET SINGERS. 
By Nora A. M. Rox (Mrs. Alfred S. Roe). Illustrated 
by Bertua G. Davipson. Cloth, $1.00. 


RANDY’S SUMMER. 
A Story for Girls. 
By Amy Brooxs. With ten illustrations by the Author. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
THE LITTLE DREAMER’S ADVENTURE. 
A Story of Droll Days and Droll Doings. 
By Frank SAmMvuEL CHILD, author of “The House with 
Sixty Closets.” Profusely illustrated with pen-and- 
ink drawings by C. H. L. Gesrert. Cloth, $1.25. 


RIVAL BOY SPORTSMEN. 

The third and concluding volume of “ Deer Lodge” 
series. By W.Gorpon Parker. Profusely illus- 
trated with pen-and-ink drawings by the Author. 
Cloth, $1.25. 





THROUGH THE YEAR WITH BIRDS 
AND POETS. 

Edited by Saran Witutams. With introduction by 
Braprorp Torrey. Richly bound, illustrated, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

A splendid collection of the best American poems 
relating to birds, classified according to the seasons of 
the year, and subdivided by months, each division being 
introduced by an illustrated page appropriate to the 
time of year. 

BETWEEN BOER AND BRITON; 

Or, Two Boys’ Adventures in South Africa. 
By Epwarp StTraTeMeyer. I\lustrated by A. Burn- 

HAM SHuTE. Cloth, emblematic cover, $1.25. 


TRUE TO HIMSELF; 
Or, Roger Strong’s Struggle for Place. 
Being the third volume of the “ Ship and Shore ” series. 
By Epwarp STRATEMEYER, author of “Old Glory” 
series. Illustrated by A. B. Saute. Cloth, $1.00. 


AGUINALDO’S HOSTAGE; 

Or, Dick Carson’s Captivity Among the Filipinos. 

By H. Irvine Hancock, War Correspondent. TIllus- 
trated, cloth, $1.25. 

ALMOST AS GOOD AS A BOY. 

By Amanpa M. Dovetas, author of the “ Kathie 
Stories,” ete. Illustrated by BertHa G. Davipson. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

JIMMY, LUCY, AND ALL. 

Being the fifth volume of “ Little Prady’s Children” 
series. By Sopn1a May. Illustrated by Bertua G. 
Davipson. Cloth, 75 cts. 

BOY DONALD. 

By Penn Suiriey (Sophia May’s sister). 

by C. Louise Witxiams. Cloth, 75 ets. 
PILGRIM SERIES FOR BOYS. 

Twenty-five titles, new edition, and new uniform cover 
design. Cloth, 75 cts. each. 

MAYFLOWER SERIES FOR GIRLS. 

Twenty-five titles, new edition, and new uniform cover 
design. Cloth, 75 cts. each. 


Illustrated 





SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


DISCOVERY OF A LOST TRAIL. 

By Cuaries B. Newcoms, author of “All's Right 
with the World.” Cloth, with emblematic cover, 
$1.50. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE JUNGLE; 
Or, Under Lawton through Luzon. 

Being the fifth volume of the “Old Glory” series. By 
Epwarp STRATEMEYER. I!lustrated, cloth, medallion 
cover, 316 pages, $1.25. 





ANDY DODGE. 
The History of a Scapegrace. By Mark Prerce Pen- 
DLETON. Portrait, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE PASTOR’S HELPER. 

A Complete Ritual for the Various Duties Connected with 
his Office. Arranged for the Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist Episcopal, Unitarian, and Universalist de- 
nominations. By Rev. N. T. Warraxer, D.D. Full 
leather flexible covers, gilt edges, $1.50; flexible cloth, 
red edges, $1.00. 





SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE REVISED CATALOGUE 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO, 





